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Your car may have started in 
that hole in the ground 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


Me things you see every day— 
cars, stoves, refrigerators — get 
their start here. It’s an iron ore mine 
—one of the largest in the country. 
But getting the ore out of the deep 
pit was once a big problem. At first, they 
used railroad cars. But as the mine got 
deeper, this was too slow, expensive. 
They wondered if there was a con- 
veyor belt made that would be strong 
enough to haul the heavy loads. Then 
B. F. Goodrich engineers told the mine 
owners about the B. F. Goodrich cord 
bele. Unlike the usual conveyor bel, 
made of rubber and layers of fabric, 
this improved BFG belt is made of in- 
dividual cords each imbedded in rub- 


ber. It has all the flexibility of rubber 
yet has hundreds of cords to give 
strength and load-carrying power. 
Where crashing blows might tear other 
beles, the B. F. Goodrich cords-in- 
rubber can “‘give’’, and so take up the 
shock and spring back into position. 

In 1944, BFG cord belts were in- 
stalled in that long runway you see in 
the picture. Up to now, they've already 
carried 19 million tons. And the belts 
are standing up so well to the jagged 
chunks of ore that engineers estimate 
they will reach an age of 14 years, and 
carry a record-breaking 30 million tons. 

The cord conveyor belt is typical of 


B. F. Goodrich product improvement 
Other BFG improvements 
sulted in grommet V belts that last 20 
to 50% longer, rubber linings which 
reduce the cost of handling acid and 
at the same time protect workers from 
injury—and hundreds of other prod 
ucts that last longer, serve better. Te 
take full advantage of these many and 
frequent improvements, call in yous 
BFG distributor or write The B. | 
Goodrich Company, Industrial & General 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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‘MWaltonals save us $125,000 yearly... 


repay their cost every year!’ —oisano rurnace COMPANY, Hollond, Michigon 


“ World’s Largest Installers of Home Heating Equipment 


It pays to install a National Sy 


“As the world’s largest installers of 
warm air heating equipment, we depend 
on 36 National Accounting Machines 
for all the accounting of our home office 
and our 500 company-financed branches 
with 7000 employees in 44 states 
“National Machines permit such flexi- 
bility operation that Accounts Re- 
ceivable, Sales Analysis, Stock Records, 
Salesmen Accounts, Branch Income and 
Expense Analysis, Branch Payrolls, In- 


dividual Branch Records, Factory Pay- 


ol 


roll and many other records are proc- 
essed daily and with great economy. 

“And National Machines’ remarkable 
simplicity of Operation makes it easy to 
train operators. And to keep 
them happy! 

“Our eleven years’ experience with 
National Systems and Equipment leaves 
no minds that they 
the world’s finest.” 
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your needs. For Nationals soo 
selves out of the money they sav 
year aller year returning a 
Thanks to their exclusive combin 
Natio 
2/3 of your accounting work auton 

Phone your nearby National off 
trained systems analyst will show 
can save with Natfonals. 
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and-money-saving features 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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on Scientific Mate- 
rials Handling. Ask 
for “Industrial Logis- 
tics” and name your 
procuct. Write The 3 
Elwell-Parker Elec- | 
tric Company, 4002 * 
St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land 3, Ohio, 


ELWELL-PARKER 





High lift platform truck especially suited 
Sor side ing in narrow aisles, 



































Handling 2300 Ib. paper rolls 
and other printing supplies, this 
publisher gained three benefits 
with E-P trucks: 1. Faster Work 
with Less Labor — Mechanized 
handling has freed 3 men for 
other duties and upped produc- 
tion one quarter. 2. Savings in 
Space—Elwell-Parkers tier rolls 
up to 4 high — 2 were the limit 
when done manually. 3. Greater 
Safety — Hazardous lifting has 
been eliminated. Also, damage to 
paper is minimized. 


Today, in over 300 different in- 
dustries, production is being 
speeded by E-P trucks. Make sure 
you are achieving the full benefits 
of mechanized handling — draw 
on Elwell-Parker’s 45 years’ ex- 
perience. No obligation. 


FREE 
BULLETIN 















Power Industrial Trucks 
Since 1906 














Link-Belt Research and Engineering ... Working for Industry 


How to turn a city’s sewage 
into fertilizer, fuel and clean water! 
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o Discharge from aeration tanks 
plus activeted sludge flows inte 
finel settling tonks aceon 


“4 (2) As sods settle to tank bettom 
slow-traveling conveyor flights 
move them gently te ene end 


(3) Selids ere carried away by Link- 
Belt Straightline Cross Collectors 


pa 4] Clear effivent flows te @ 
+ * surge chamber on its way to the 
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New Los Angeles Sewage treatment plant uses 100 
LINK-BELT Straightline Sludge Collectors 


OR 10 years, the city of Los An- 
geles had 12 miles of beach 
bape Then they decided to 
o something about it. They elimi- 
nated the source of pollution with 
the opening of the Hyperion acti- 
vated sludge plant. Covering 75 
acres, this modern plant is designed 
to serve 3,000,000 people. 

Not only can Los Angeles now 
use its beaches, but the sludge gath- 
ered by the Link-Belt Straightline 
Collectors is converted into ferti- 
lizer. Gas, generated in the diges- 
tion tanks, fuels the power house. 
And the clarified water, now piped 
safely into the ocean a mile off shore, 
can some day be used for irrigation. 


In hundreds of cities, large and 
small, Link-Belt equipment is used 
for the purification of water sup- 
ply as well as for sewage treatment. 
And industry zelies more and more 
on this equipment for salvaging 
valuable solids from waste . . . simul- 
taneously preventing pollution of 
lakes and rivers. 

Helping guard the nation’s health 
is just one result of continuous 
Link-Belt research and engineering. 
In almost every industry, you'll find 
Link-Belt conveying, processing and 
power transmission machinery 
speeding production, cutting costs, 
making America better through 
greater productivity. 


Storm peaks of 420,000,000 gallons per 
day can be treated at the $41,000,000 
Hyperion plant. Photo and schematic 
drawing show Link-Belt Straightline Col- 
lectors of which there are 100 in the 
final settling tanks. Plant designed under 
direction of Lloyd Aldrich, City Engi- 
meer, and Metcalf and Eddy of Boston, 


LINK<@;BELT 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill! 


Plants: Chicago, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, 
. Pa., Atlanta, Houston, Minneapolis, 

San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, 
ae, CL Africa). Sydney (Australia). 

ales Offices in Principal Cities. 13.090 


ONE SOURCE ... ONE RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR CONVEYING, PROCESSING AND 
POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 








BETTER ANNEALING MEANS BETTER GLASS — Removing the strains developed dur- 
ing the bottle-forming seamen requires carefully balanced reheating and cooling. Hartford- 
ecorating lehrs provide this exacting temperature control. 


Empire annealing and 


ASSEMBLY OPERATIONS FOR 
NOTHING — By making it practical to 
combine many operations into a single 
progressive sequence, the Henry & Wright 
Dieing Machine eliminates numerous cost 
factors in the production of stamped metal 
parts, including separate assembly opera- 
tions. 





SAFE HANDS CUT COSTS — Feed- 
O-Matic does the hazardous job of feed- 
ing parts into a die in tricky secondary 
punch press operations. Operator's hands 
are always safe. V & O Feed-O-Matic’'s 
mechanical pick-up and transfer boosts 
human and machine productivity rates by 
phenomenal percentages. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Check any product information 
you want and mail this coupon to 
any Emhart unit listed below. . . 


HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO, 
Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 
HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


STANDARD-KNAPP 
Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 
PORTLAND, CONN 


PLAX CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 
WEST HARTFORD, CONN 


THE V & O PRESS CO. 
Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 
400 Union Turnpike 
HUDSON, NEW YORK 


a HENRY & WRIGHT 
Division of 
O Emhart Mfg. Co 
510 Windsor Street 
HARTFORD 5, CONN 


GENERAL 


ia Pictorial Review of Major Emhart 
Products 


GLASS 


Batch f Forming 
Chargers Machines 


C Feeders 


CJ Annealing and Decorating Lehrs 


PLASTICS 
[_] Plastic Bottles { | Extrusions 


Lehr Loaders 


Cc) Carboy Data Sheet 


PACKAGING MACHINES 


Unioaders Packers 


Rinsers Labelers 
Cartoners 


Gluers & 
Sealers 


METAL WORKING 
Henry & Wright Dieing Machines 


Henry & Wright ‘Press Load 
Calculations’’ 


Henry & Wright Case Histories 


Case Cleaners 


Palletizers & 
De-palletizers 


V & O Inclinabie Presses 
V & O High Speed Presses 
V & O Notching Presses 

V & O Roll and Dial Feeds 
V & O Feed-0-Matic 


OOOOO000 OOOO 


PACKAGE AS EFFICIENTLY AS YOU PRODUCE — Standard-Knapp packaging machines 
are designed to put your present and future packaging operations on the same high plane of 
efficiency as the most advanced manufacturing equipment. The above machine sets up 
carton, inserts rolls of film and then folds flaps into place. 





COMPANY 


ADDRESS____ 


CITY & STATE. 


Only the best is good enough 








FILLED BINS of plastic 
squeeze bottles at Plax 
a ge West Hart- 
ford, Conn., show con- 
tinued production expan- 
sion. Companies that tried 
the unbreakable container 
for one product are re-or- 
dering and adopting it for 
more products. ICC ap- 
—— of Plaxpak carboy 
tles paves way to wide 
industrial use of the 
freeze-proof package. 


Squeeze Bottle Success Points Up Emhart Teamwork 


Teamwork among the five units forming Emhart Mfg. Co. Another advantage is that specific problems can be looked at 
results in each doing a better job for its customers. Each can from different vantage points. Customer service is sharpened 
draw from the specialized experience of the other four. This by a keener insight into overall sales and production require- 
interchange of knowledge broadens each unit's understanding ments. Basic theme behind the Emhart approach is: “By buy- 
of customer needs, which is reflected in timely and realistic ing something in a given field from a company that has experi- 
product improvement. ence in many fields, you benefit from the total experience.” 





EMHART MFG. CO. 








BENDIX MAGNETOS 
assure fast starting and reliability 


electronic components for remote indicat- 
ing and actuating equipment—all useful 
to ship designers, builders and owners 
and all built to the very highest quality 
standards in the industry. Additional 
products are being added as the 4000 
Bendix engineers, 14 research centers and 
23 manufacturing divisions continue to 
widen the application of the many in- 
dustrial sciences in which they are skilled 
—electronics, hydraulics, fuel metering, 
magnetics, chemistry, pneumatics, meteor- 
ology, aerological physics, and nucleonics. 

If you operate in the marine field, or 
any other major industry, it will obvi- 
ously pay you to get better acquainted 
with Bendix. To help you do so, Bendix 
has prepared a 40-page book—“Bendix 
and Your Business’’—detailing its hun- 
dreds of products and unique facilities. 
A copy is yours for the asking. 








Executives, Engineers —F or 
a copy of this valuable book 
write on your company 
letterhead to Bendix Avi- 
ation Corporation, 1100 
Fisher Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 


Engineering Students—Send for the facts about the 
many fine careers open to you at Bendix plants and 
research centers. Write to Bendix Aviation Corporation, 
1104 Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


THE NAME MILLIONS TRUST 


PRODUCTS: automotive brakes; power steering; carburetors; aviation brakes; landing gear; fuel metering. BENDIX AVIATION 

MARSHALL ECLIPSE: brake blocks; brake lining. ECLIPSE PIONEER: aviation instruments and accessories; foundry. FRIEZ: weather 

actuators; depth recorders. ZEWITH® CARBURETOR: heavy duty and small engine carburetors. SKINNER PURIFIERS; filters, SCINTILLA MAGNETO: 

— Windsor, Ontario. BENDIX INTERNATIONAL—72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. ¥. Cable “Bendixint’” New York. *REG. U.5. PAT. OFF 
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Bendix makes 25 products for this field alone 


BENDIX FisH-FINDER AND ELECTRONIC PILOT 


make fishing more profitable and cruising more fun 


Benaix products for the marine field 
are deservedly ranked among the most 
important and useful achievements of 
Bendix creative engineering. Larger re- 
turns, simplified operation, and greater 
safety inevitably follow their use. 

One of these products, for example, has 
increased the annual income of commer- 
cial fishermen by millions of dollars and 
added substantially to the world’s food 


supply. 


The Fish-Finder— Originally produced 
to simplify navigation by showing a 
continuous picture of the depth of water 
beneath the keel, the super-sensitivity of 
the Bendix* Depth Recorder quickly made 
it even more valuable as a fish-finder. 
Simply by watching the line formed on 
a moving strip of paper in a compact 
box located wherever convenience re- 
quires, fishermen can tell exactly where to 
drop their nets or hooks for a maximum 
catch. This electronic brain is also avail- 
able in sizes to meet the needs and purses 
of pleasure boat owners. It can be pur- 
chased, at even more moderate cost, as a 
depth indicator alone—an invaluable navi- 
gation aid when cruising new waters or 
entering strange harbors, 


Automatic Pilot—For owners of 
power craft, Bendix also builds the Photo 
Electric Pilot. Simple, fool-proof, inexpen- 


sive and thoroughly reliable, this compact 
electronic device will automatically hold 
a boat on any desired heading for hour 
after hour, far more accurately than a 
human helmsman. The skipper is not 
only relieved of tedious hours at the 
wheel; he has ample time for other 
chores and can maintain a better look- 
out at night and in fog. With the Bendix 
Depth Sounder mounted near it, the 
small boat owner is assured vastly in- 
creased pleasure, safety, and cruising 
economy. 


Weather Instruments—On the mast- 
head or deckhouse of many ships, Bendix 
is represented by the Marine Windial*— 
the only electric windspeed and direction 
indicator designed specifically for marine 


‘ 


Benpix WEATHER INSTRUMENTS 
deliver Weather Bureau accuracy 


use. The transmitter is easily mounted. 
The indicator, with illuminated dials 
showing windspeed in miles and direction 
in degrees clockwise from the bow, can 
be placed wherever desired—usually in 
the wheelhouse, alongside other Bendix- 
Friez weather instruments such as the 
recording Microbarograph. While _ its 
cost is low, the Windial is a precision 
instrument built to Weather Bureau 
standards of accuracy. 


Engine Equipment — Below decks, 
the réliability of Bendix products have 
won them high favor. Zenith* carbu- 
retors, with flame arrestors and drip col- 
lectors, are virtually the universal choice 
for gasoline-powered engines. Bendix 
Fuel Injection is just as highly com- 
mended by leading diesel engine builders. 
Bendix-Skinner filters, produced by the 
originator of micronic filtration, cover the 
entire range of marine requirements. 
Bendix* Electric Fuel Pumps are gaining 


BENDIX ENGINE COMPONENTS 


make power plants more efficient 


wide acceptance as incomparably the 
most reliable ever built. Bendix flame- 
proofed and water-proofed magnetos— 
from the most trusted name in ignition— 
are preferred for engines from outboard 
motors on up for their undeviating re- 
liability. And the famous Bendix* Starter 
Drive is the dominant choice for all types 
and sizes of murine power equipment. 
The list continues with such products as 
electrical connectors, water-proof switches, 
dynamotors for radio equipment, and 


SEE r PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS } BENDIX RADIO: auto, railroad, mobile, aviation radio; radar. BENDIX 

Brillia nt Bendi ; TV RESEARCH LABORATORIES. ECLIPSE MACHINE: Stromberg * carburetors; electric fuel pumps; starter drives; coaster brakes. 
The Finest Picture Science instruments. RED BANK: dynamotors; inverters; special vacuum tubes. PACIFIC: telemetering; hydraulic and electrical 
aviation ond small engine magnetos; diese! fuel injection; electrical connectors. BENDIX ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 
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Turn prospects into profits —faster 


WITH ADDRESSOGRAPH METHODS 





TO HELP GET THE ORDER —Keep markets informed of 
your goods and services; stimulate and support salesmen’s 
activities with Addressograph-dispatched promotional 
material. 


TO HELP BUY MATERIALS—Install Addressograph mech- 
anized paperwork procedures in requisiticning, purchasing, 
receiving and related activities. 


TO HELP MANUFACTURE PRODUCTS — Speed repeti- 
tive writing and figuring in engineering, planning and tool- 
ing; assure greater accuracy in controls of material, labor, 
production and assembly; simplify stores keeping and 
inventory problems with modern Addressograph Methods. 


TO COMPLETE TRANSACTIONS—Depend on Addresso- 








graph short-cuts in order writing, shipping, accounts receiv- 
able and collections. 


TO ADMINISTER OPERATIONS —<Addressograph Meth- 
ods will help you disburse accounts payable, payroll and 
dividends; prepare financial and operating reports; provide 
better business controls. 


At every step in the Prospect-to-Profit cycle repetitive writ- 
ing has to be done. And— wherever you see the same informa- 
tion being written over and over again—that's where you 
will find a profitable use for Addressograph Methods. 


Get complete facts from our nearby office or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio 
—Simplified Business Methods. © 1908 A-M Corp 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


Production Machines for Business Records 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS — BIG BUSINESS —~ EVERY BUSINESS 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR AERONAUTICS 


TESTS JET AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
WITH DEARBORN TREATED WATER... 


JET ENGINE TESTING PROGRAM CALLS FOR 
ENORMOUS QUANTITIES OF CONDITIONED WATER 


This is just one of many cooling towers that play an important 
part in NACA testing of jet aircraft engines. It’s a 500,000 
gallon capacity giant that recirculates 53,000 gallons of water 
per minute. And every gallon has to be properly conditioned 
-+.to prevent scale formation, corrosion and delignification of 
the wooden structure. 

Dearborn engineers did the job. First surveying the equip- 
ment and analyzing the raw water supply, then specifying the 
proper treatment, feeding equipment and test control. Regular 
engineering service is supplied by Dearborn to insure accurate 
conditioning at all times. 


WHY YOU CAN RELY ON DEARBORN 


Dearborn has been helping to combat water problems and 
prevent corrosion since 1887. This broad experience in water 
treatment and rust prevention—plus Dearborn’s extensive 
laboratories and research facilities—are at your service...at 
no obligation. You'll find it will pay to... 


know your Dearborn engineer 


Dravboru 


TRADE MARK 


COMBATTING CORROSION EVERYWHERE SINCE 1887 


Dearborn Chemical Company, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 





READERS REPORT 


Wider Distribution 
Dear Sir: 


. .» Your story on Solar Air-Flo’s modu- 
lar window units (BW—Jan.31'53, 
p113) stated distribution by Libbey 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. Actually, dis 
tribution will be handled entirely by 
Solar Air-Flo, Inc., Elkhart, Ind., and 
their distributors which will include dis 
tributors who also handle glass _pro- 
duced by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
L. S. EMMERT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
SOLAR AIR-FLO, INC. 
ELKHART, IND. 


Better Examine the Policy 
Dear Sir: 


In regard to your suggestion in Per- 
sonal Business about saving some of the 
premium cost of automobile insurance 
by taking advantage of your summer 
home (BW —Jan.10’53,p132), may we 
call to your attention the following 
paragraph from the Massachusetts 
Automobile Bodily Injury Manual: “No 
adjustment of the premium shall be 
made by reason of a change in the place 
of principal garaging during the period 
of registration unless such change is 
permanent.” 

Because of the great variety of in 
surance rules in the different states it 
may be advisable to prefix your remark 
on insurance with the statement that 
the following can be done in some 
States. ... 

J. B. Pepper 
DEWICK & FLANDERS, INC. 
INSURANGE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


¢ As you probably realize, what we said 
about reductions in liability rates is 
true in every state of the union—except 
Massachusetts. And your state—be- 
cause of its compulsory liability law— 


is the exception to many rules 


Those Prolific Smiths 
Dear Sir: 


We read with interest your article on 
Western Hemisphere trade corporations 
appearing in the Dec. 27, 1952, issue of 
BUSINESS WEEK (page 66). We were 
surprised to learn that the A. L. Smith 
Iron Co. is one of several U.S. com- 
panies “getting in on the WHTC deal.” 

While our Smithcraft Lighting Di- 
vision is one of the nation’s largest 
manufacturers of fluorescent lighting 
fixtures, our sales to Western Hemi- 
sphere countries outside the U.S. do 
not reach proportions that make a 
Western Hemisphere trade corporation 
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LP-GAS STORAGE 


Goes Underground 








é Deep in the earth, Phillips is storing LP- 
Gases from summer production to help meet 
the peak demands of the winter months. 

Near Borger, Texas, Phillips operates two 
caverns which hold 50,000 barrels each in salt 
formations 1,500 feet deep. 


Another Phillips cavern is illustrated above. 
This is now being mined from shale below our 








pipeline terminal at Kankakee, Illinois. It will 
store nearly 300,000 barrels of butane and pro- 
pane for Chicago and the Great Lakes market. 


With efficient, low-cost storage caverns 
linked by pipeline to processing plants and to 
markets, Phillips looks forward to continuing 
and extending its leadership in the mass mar- 
keting of liquefied petroleum gases. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 





Tall Tale 


Speaking of stuff that heat won't hurt 
recalls how Davy Crockett cured hisself. 
He knowed it weren't right to be hanker- 
ing after another shemale, long’s he was 
legally wed to Sally Ann Thunder Ann 
Whirlwind Crockett. So he sets out one 
stormy night to purge his heart of wish- 
ful thinkin’. Soon’s he sees a full grown 
streak of lightning scorching through the 
sky he opens his mouth, blinks his eyes 
and swallows that thunderbolt whole. 
Cleansed his heart but his innards got 
so hot that for a month afterward he ate 
his vittles raw and cooked ‘em on the 
way down. 


toPabulous Fact 


Just as fantastic to design engineers or 
maintenance men is the fabulous fact that 
paints are now being made to withstand 
temperatures in the range of 350° to 
1000° F. People have tried for generations 
to make protective coatings less brittle 
than porcelain, that would keep hot metal 
surfaces from rusting away. But paints 
with such stability had to wait until Dow 
Corning invented silicone resins. 


The stability of these semi-inorganic 
paint resins is proved on thousands of 
space heaters, jet engine parts, red hot 
mufflers, stoves, ovens, power house stacks 
and process equipment. 


And, in the near future, modified sili- 
cones will be used in large quantities to 
make paints, varnishes and enamels that 
are many times as weatherproof and 
colorfast as the best finishes now available. 


For more information about these and 
the many other silicone products that help 
to keep democracy strong, write for that 
popular booklet called “What's a Sili- 
cone?” Simply address your request to 
Department E-2. 


DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


ELEVENTH OF A SERIES 


DOW CORNING 


SILICONES 


ATLANTA + CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND + DALLAS » NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES « WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In 
10 


England: Midland Silicones Lid., London 


In Canada: Fibergias Canada Lid., Toronto 





practical and we are not contemplating 
such an arrangement. 
J. J. Smita 


PRESIDENT 

SMITHCRAFT LIGHTING DIVISION 
A. L. SMITH IRON CO, 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


¢ The company we meant is the A. O. 
Smith Corp., of Milwaukee, Wis., 


which is considering the setting up of a 
Western Hemisphere trade corporation. 


Screening for Security 


Dear Sir: 

The article headed “The Foreign Le- 
gion” [BW—Dec.20’52,p60| prompts 
me, as a regular reader of BUSINESS 
WEEK, and as a recent alien, to add 
some remarks which may help clarify 
this situation to new residents of the 
U.S. 

As may be seen in the many engi- 
neering magazines, there is still a great 
demand for engineers in this country. 
This will prompt many people who are 
resident abroad to seek entry. If they 
are fortunate enough to get admitted 
through the quota system where it ex- 
ists, then they naturally expect to find 
employment so as not to become a 
public burden. Finding employment 
at present nearly always results in hav- 
ing to work for a company or corpora- 
tion which has a government contract. 
Most companies have found that clear- 
ances are difficult to get for aliens and 
have become reluctant to employ them. 
It is therefore better for prospective 
aliens not to expect immediate employ- 
ment by such companies but rather 
seek employment with those having no 
such government contracts. . . . 

As an added remark, one is not per- 
mitted to apply for U.S. citizenship 
until a period of five years residence in 
the U.S. has elapsed. . . . 

Donatp E, Davinson 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF, 


You Can't Win 


Dear Sir: 

Regarding your editorial ‘Taxes on 
Business Growth” in the Dec. 27, 1952, 
issue of BUSINESS WREK (page 100), 
when over 50% of the net profit is 
taken by the federal government, a 
small business cannot expand as it 
should. . . . Unless we definitely need a 
new product, we do not add it because 
we cannot afford to increase our invest- 
ment in the business. 

Our main warehouse and offices com- 
prise a one-story building with 37,000 
sq. ft. on a corner. In 1952 it was neces- 
sary to build a new warehouse. I owned 
8,000 sq. ft. across one street and, on 
the “Ey street, I owned an empty 
lot with 30,000 sq. ft. Two wholesalers 
of household appliances . . . knew that 
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One day of feeling better 


doesn’t mean you're cured 


+ es HAVE FLU, feel better, and go out too 
soon—only to have a relapse worse than the 
first attack? 


For years the world has been sick. ‘““Something- 
for-nothing,” Welfare State, Socialism, ‘‘more-pay- 
for-less-work”’—the disease has different names at 
different times and places, but it’s the same trouble 
—loss of energy, ambition, faith-in-yourself. 


Now much of the world and especially this 
part of it is feeling better; we think we'll live— 
as this is written it looks as though more housing, 


YOU CAM PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH ¥'" 


lower prices, lower taxes, and most important of 
all, less war, are in prospect. BuT— 


Don’t let’s take it too easy too soon. The fever 
of inflation and debt have wasted the nation’s 
strength and substance which have to be built 
back. If we continue our tried and true American 
medicine of hard work, and add the convalescent 
tonic of thrift, we'll really recover. But as any 
doctor knows, this first surge of “feeling better” 
is the dangerous stage: 


A relapse could kill us. 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 
PRE f 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 188 


” & SV!ASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





America does business on 


NEKOOSA 
BOND 


When specifying paper for 
letterheads, envelopes and 
business forms, remember 
these important facts: 

Nekoosa Bond is one of the 
largest selling papers in the 
world... Nekoosa Bond has 
distinctive appearance, durability, 
printability ... Nekoosa Bond 
offers the prestige of a 

famous watermark ! 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 





Yy 
MADE IN 





I was going to build. . . . One distributor 
offered me $50,000 in prepaid rent to 
be taken out at the rate of $10,000 a 
year for five years if I would put up a 
30,000 sq. ft. building and give him 
10,000 sq. ft. in it... . 

. . . We built the warehouse on the 
8,000 sq. ft. lot. In my business I am 
over the barrel. I cannot discontinue 
it or hope to sell it out. It is a profit- 
able business, but it takes a lot of 
capital and energy to handle it 

On the larger building, I would have 
had to borrow money to put it up. 
After I paid the real estate taxes, Uncle 
Sam would come in for one-half of the 
net profit. I did not care to engage in 
any new enterprise. . . . As a result, 
the people who would have furnished 
the material for the larger building lost 
out, labor lost out, the city and county 
lost out on the higher tax listing, and 
the two tenants lost out. 

J. S. KimMen 
PRESIDENT 
REPUBLIC ELECTRIC CO. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


¢ Our Oct. 18, 1952, editorial entitled 
“Taxes on Business Growth” (page 
200) also referred to the problems of 
small business. 


Only the Plants Fade Away 


Dear Sir: 

In your issue of Jan. 3, 1953, on page 
78, in the item “High and Dry,” you 
tell the story of the rise and fall of How- 
land, Me. . . . but in the telling you 
leave the reader with an impression that 
Gilman Paper Co. went out of business 
—and for that matter, St. Regis {Paper 
Co.], too. You say “In 1950, the town 
was threatened again when Gilman 
Paper Co. closed up, but that threat 
was lifted when St. Regis took over the 
Gilman plant. Now St. Regis has closed; 
[it was losing $800,000 a year on the 
Howland mill, it says].” 

Gilman is not out of business. We 
operate a large plant in Gilman, Vt.; 
sho at Richmond, Vt. . . 

L. K. Norton 
ASST. TO THE VICE-PRESIDENT 
GILMAN PAPER CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢ In case any doubt remains, both Gil- 
man Paper Co. and St. Regis Paper Co., 
like old soldiers, never die. ‘They are 
still very much alive. Neither of them, 
however, at present, operates a plant in 


Howland, Me. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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ONAL TRUCKS 


sass Built As Only WA Can Build Em 


Now—Have The Features 


You've Always Wanted In a Truck . 


@ New International styling identified by the IH emblem. A, my BO 


@ Complete line includes light-duty models, GVW ratings 4,200 to 
9,000 Ibs. Medium-duty models, conventional and cab-forward 
types, GVW ratings 9,000 to 16,000 Ibs. Heavy-duty models, 
4- and 6-wheel conventional, cab-forward, and cab-over-engine 
types for highway and off-highway service, GVWratings 16,000 
to 90,000 Ibs. 

@ 296 Wheelbases ranging from 102 inches up. 

@ Exactiy the right power for every job. Rugged, money-saving en- 
gines from 100 to 356 horsepower. Improved “Silver Diamond,” 
“Blue Diamond,” “Red Diamond” engines and an entirely new 
130 horsepower “Black Diamond 282” engine. First truck builder 
to offer choice of gasoline or LP gas with Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories listing in 1'2-ton sizes and other models. Diesel power 
optional in models rated 22,000 Ibs. and over. 

@ Easy starting, greater fuel economy, with increased capacity gen- 
erators, ignition-key starting, improved carburetion featuring 
fast-idle cams. 

@ Designed by drivers for drivers. Comfo-Vision cab with one-piece 
Sweepsight windshield. New comfort and interior styling. New 
high-visibility instrument panel. New green-tinted, non-glare 
safety glass optional. 

@ Steel-flex frames proved best in the field. 

@ Transmissions to meet any requirement. 

@ Wide range of axle ratios for all models. 

@ Real steering comfort and control. Wider front axles permit a 37° 
turning angle for easier steering and maneuverability. 


Motor Trucks . . . Industrial Power . . . Refrigerators and Freezers 


ONAL TRUCKS 


‘Standard of the Highway’ 





R-110 Pickup 
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NEW INTERNATI 


The Most Complete Line of Trucks /n America. 


The New International line is built for experienced truck 
buyers who consider all costs and must have top perform- 
ance. It includes 168 basic models, from the 1/2 -ton pick- 
up to extra heavy-duty off-highway models. 


Built the [IH way. Every new model, regardless of size, 
embodies the same engineering principles that have kept 
International the leader in heavy-duty truck sales for 21 
straight years. 


Laboratory-proved, road-proved features. Every one of 
the 307 new features in this line has been designed, de- 
veloped, and proved in the world’s most advanced truck 
Engineering Laboratory, at Fort Wayne, Ind. These fea- 
tures have been road-proved at International Harvester’s 
4000-acre desert Proving Ground at Phoenix, Ariz. 


Good news for truck buyers. The New International 
Truck line offers profit-minded truck buyers an un- 
matched combination of values—exactly the right truck 
for your job, unequalled performance, lowest mainte- 
nance and operating costs, and maximum driver comfort. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY © CHICAGO 


See the New Internationals 
at Your Nearest International Dealer or Branch 





International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... 
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SERVICE 
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Wage-price controls were as good as dead the moment President 
Eisenhower suggested on Monday that they should be abandoned. 

Thus it will be no more than fair for Washington to come through 
quickly with orders ending any further pretence. That will protect those 
who would hew honestly to the line against the chiselers. 


= 
“Confusion” over the end of price control won’t bother business 
much, The fog, if any, surrounds Washington. 
No great buying rush will develop “to beat the new prices.” 
Most businessmen know that, if they can place forward orders at 
today’s prices, the manufacturer doesn’t expect to boost much anyhow. 
There are few areas, after all, where competition will permit it. 


es 
Producers of metals are showing the way on handling prices of items 
that will go up when the ceilings come off. 
Forward pricing has become general in copper, for example. You 
erder now but pay the price prevailing on date of delivery. 
This is an old story in metals. Producers rely on it in a rising market, 
users when the tide is running the other way. 


e 
Consumers might be expected, in other circumstances, to go on a 
buying binge as they see the end of price controls approaching. 


Now, however, few of the things they buy are even close to the per- 
mitted ceilings. Autos are a notable exception, but manufacturers are 
much too intent on widening their markets to tamper with prices. 


* 

Production, it might be noted again, has had a lot to do with ending 
the need for controls of practically all sorts. 

Here’s another new record (if you’re still interested): Production, as 
measured by the Federal Reserve Board Index, was 235 in December. 

That was a rise of 17 points during the year. From the low recorded 
during the July steel strike, the upswing was 42 points. 

For January, the Fed sees indications of “a small further rise.” 


Our biggest production gains are being racked up in durable goods 
(including arms), as you might expect. But, unless you have been watching 
closely, you might not guess how well the consumer has done. 

Whereas all durable goods are running about 11% ahead of a year 
ago, major consumers’ durables are better than 35% ahead. 


& 

High production and sales of consumers’ durables find reflection, as 
you would expect, in the time-sales figures. 

Installment debt (including personal loans) hit $16%4-billion at the 
end of 1952. This was a rise of nearly $3-billion for the year—and it 
brought the figure to about five times its prewar level. 

Sales financed directly on installment paper made up nearly $914- 
billion of total installment loans (up $1.8-billion in 1952). 


Time sales of autos last year pushed this class of consumer debt above 








REMOTAIRE 
Year ‘round air conditioner 


A Amy example of 
Amenican- Standard 


‘cadership 


New remote-type unit with individual room 











temperature control provides winter heating, summer cooling 


g bes Remotaire provides effi- 
cient, economical, all-weather 
air conditioning for hotels, motels, 
apartments, schools, office and in- 
dustrial buildings, and other types 
of multi-room installations, includ- 
ing residences. 

The Remotaire uses chilled water 
from a central water chiller for 
cooling and warm water from a 
central heating plant for heating. 
Ventilation air may be supplied 


either through a wall aperture or 
several other methods if desired. 
The Remotaire is ideal for mod- 
ernization as well as new construc- 
tion. It is a unit that can be readily 


installed in the average existing 
building since piping connections 
are the principal installation re- 
quirement. For descriptive litera- 
ture, write for Form 298. 


AMERICAN -Stardard 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. BU-23, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


AMERICAN-STANDARD © AMERICAN BLOWER 


CHURCH SEATS © DETROIT LUBRICATOR « KEWANEE BOILERS ¢ ROSS HEATER +» TONAWANDA IRON 





@ Kansas City and Chicago are big cities. A lot of people want to travel 
back and forth between them. The Burlington Railroad, always alert to serve 
the public in a first-class manner, asked us to build two more of the famous 


Travelers 


Stainless steel Burlington Zephyrs. 

These trains, sleek and swift and shining, complete with Vista-Dome 
cars and the very latest in decor and equipment, now go into daily service 
Kansas City Zephyrs by day, American Royal Zephyrs by night. 

Thus advances the tradition of superlative passenger service, begun with 
the Budd-originated Pioneer Zephyr nearly two decades ago, continued with 
the Twin-Cities Zephyrs, the Denver Zephyrs, the California Zephyrs and 
scores of other trains on America’s foremost railroads. 

All Budd-built, all stainless steel, with the strength and safety that only 


this fabulous metal can give. 


The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Detroit, Gary. 


RIDE 


PIONEERS (NN BETTER TRANSPORTATION 
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$5-billion for the first time. With new car production estimated at a little 
over 4.3-million for the year, installment sales credit went up by more 
than $1.1-billion. 


In 1951 (with Federal Reserve credit curbs in force), the industry 
moved 5.3-million new cars with no direct boost in installment debt. 


Charge accounts played little part in 1952 credit expansion. 


The decline early in the year was nearly enough to match August- 
December expansion. Thus, even with a bounce of $500-million in 
December, charge account debt was up only $180-million for the 12 months. 


Jobs in the federal government will be watched with interest as the 
new Administration’s economy drive takes hold. 

But don’t take the yearend figure of 2,779,000 jobs (exclusive of the 
armed forces) as your benchmark. That included nearly 400,000 emer- 
gency workers, most of them carrying Christmas mail 

Prior to the holiday rush, federal employment was running just under 
2.4-million. That was little changed from a year earlier. 


Retailers employed more people than ever before in handling holiday 
sales. Just before Christmas, they had an estimated 8,173,000 on their 
payrolls, about 170,000 more than the year before. 

And it’s small wonder they weren’t pleased with the quality of their 
workers; they had to take what they could get in an extraordinarily tight 


labor market. 

While retailing was setting its job peak, manufacturers also were hang- 

ing up a new postwar employment record of 16.7-million. 
e 

Advance indications are that construction will set new records again 
this year—but it’s doubtful that construction employment will 

Economy on federal jobs probably will hold the total down a bit. 

But there’s more to it than that. Bear in mind that employment in 
the building industry each month since last February has been a shade 
under the same month the year before. This despite record building. 

The employment peak, in fact, was 2.8-million in August, 1951. 


* 

Value of construction work put in place during January, though 
showing the effects of winter weather, was very encouraging. 

Estimated work done was $2.3-billion. That was a gain of 6%—the 
fourteenth consecutive month to show a year-to-year gain. 

Moreover, private expenditures have gone into the lead again in point 
of percentage gain over a year ago. Value of private work last month 
topped $1.6-billion, up 7%; public construction was up only 47%. 

e 

Manufacturers had to ship goods valued at a staggering $74-billion 
in the final quarter of 1952 even to make a dent in backlogs. 

New orders fell only $4billion shy of matching shipments (even 
though they were down slightly from the earlier record-smashing rate). 

Unfilled orders of all manufacturers still are above $71-billion. 
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1950 1951 


Be: 


§ Latest 
Week 


Business Week Index (above)... . . °2564 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of toms).................000eeeee sees 
i TTT OTC 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours).......... 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars)..............0000ceees : 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 

Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)..................0ee0000 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........ 0. ccesccccssccosceves 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...............4 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...............04- 
Wee SNe SE Oo iw h-occwascaisas veces etn meeeedeeads veces baa 4 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)............. coese 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) cove 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.................5.. coe 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks............... eovcece 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks........... svece 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 

Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) 

Installment credit outstanding (in millions)............. ote etoees December 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) December 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) 

Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) 


* Preliminary, week ended Jan, 31, 
++Estimate 
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2,154 
150,381 
$69,430 

8,151 

6,522 

1,530 


$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.39 
33.11l¢ 
$2.10 


3.51% 
24-23% 


54,799 
77,341 
22,837 
31,687 


+ Revised. 


Preceding 
Week 


+254.9 


+2,240 
+149,578 
$68,059 
8,144 
6,492 
41,593 


405.2 
90.7 
86.2 

130.7 

$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.41 
32.72¢ 
$2.10 


207.1 
3.52% 
24-23% 


54,980 
77,739 
22,908 
31,987 
25,904 


Lotest 
Month 


$23,975 
$16,506 
$43.6 
$1,623 
$685 


Month 
Ago 


251.0 


2,213 
106,102 
$39,548 

7,713 

6,516 

1,304 


409.2 
93.9 
87.5 

130.6 

$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.41 
32.65¢ 
$2.07 


210.6 
3.51% 
24-23% 


54,648 
78,504 
23,206 
32,502 
25,825 


Preceding 
Month 


+$22,803 
4$15,889 
+$43.6 
$1,789 
$724 


PA re cic isriks ic iiirisiilirssizl speed eek Pewee! Leip bade iveee wr 
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1949 1952 j ON 


Yeor 
Ago 


236.1 


2,090 
102,402 
$39,087 

7,572 

6,225 


1,870 


452.8 
114.0 
95.9 
124.9 
$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.52 
41.77¢ 
$2.15 


192.3 
3.54% 


28% 


54,328 
74,017 
21,160 
32,419 
23,707 


Yeor 
Ago 


$20,644 
$13,510 
$43.0 
$1,517 
$657 


311.9 
++73.2 
++75.4 
++76.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
3-1% 


++45,210 
++71,347 
++9,221 
++49,200 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


$6,802 
$3,025 
$21.3 
$803 
$197 


® Date for Latest Week’’ on each series on request, 





AYA 


Just as music had its three B’s, so Western 
ceramic technology had its three M’s. 

These three Indian cultures attained the peak 
of ceramic development in this hemisphere be- 


fore the coming of white men, The Mochicas of 


the north coast of Peru (ca, 800) were masters 
of modeled ceramics. On the island of Marajo 
in the mouth of the Amazon, the Marajoaras 
(1200-1300) reached a high degree of painted 
decorative technique. But the great Mayan civili- 
zation of Yucatan (317-1194) produced wares of 
such fine finish, color and luster that their 
pottery, like their culture, surpassed all others 
in the New World. 

In today’s world of tough competition, suc- 
cessful ceramic manufacturers rely on ALCOA 
Alumina to help their products surpass all others, 
They know that Atcoa Alumina makes almost 


Burial Urn, courtesy Or Betty J. Meggers 


Mockica Meanjoan 


. Stronger . . . more 


any clay product better . . 
resistant to heat and mechanical shock. And even 
the Mayas couldn’t duplicate the fine finish and 
luster Atcoa Alumina gives to glazes, china 
and enamelware. 

If you make fine tableware or tough industrial! 
ceramics, you can improve your product —and 
your profits—with Atcoa Alumina. Write us 
today for details. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS 
Division, 700-8 Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


FREE—Chemical analysis of Mayan pottery. 
Write to Alcoa on your company letterhead. 


G, , y 
“ou Ohemicals 
[ALCOA] ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


| 

\ ACTIVATED ALUMINAS - CALCINED ALUMINA wrorare 
ALUMINAS + TABULAR ALUMINAS ~« LOW DA ALUMINA 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE sodium F a0 “ 


@ ACIO FLUORIDE + FLUOBORIC ACID + CAYOLITE A ™ 





as new as jet airliners! 


THE H-6B GYRO-HORIZON 
DESIGNED FOR HIGH-SPEED AIRCRAFT 


The new Sperry H-6B Gyro-Horizon provides accurate 
indications—up to the speed of sound. This significant 
advance has been achieved through the development of 
special temperature compensated parts, stainless steel 
gimbals, and stepped up gyro efficiency. 


In keeping with the new speeds in jet transportation, 
the H-6B Gyro-Horizon also features improved quick- 
erection mechanisms. These incorporate a new, manual 
instantaneous starting-setting. 


Again Sperry’s advanced research and engineering is 
meeting the demands of increased speed . . . with speed. 
Our Aeronautical Department will be glad to supply FEATURES OF THE H-6B 


complete information upon request. Improved bezel presentation ...with maximum 
reduction of parallax to eliminate angular 
distortion, improved reference airplane and 
adjustment, increasing cone of visibility, and 
elimination of working parts affecting visibility. 
Three phase circuit protection indicator 
Minimum of turning errors Non-Tumbling 
Freedom of roll through 360 degrees 


Mi ) DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE * CLEVELAND « NEW ORLEANS © BROOKLYN 
IN CANADA « SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 
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in Message 


KOREAN WAR 
Seventh Fleet ordered to allow Na- 
tionalist China raids on mainiand 
from Formosa bases. Hints at plan 
for ‘military solution.” 


PRICE-WAGE CONTROLS 


Let authority die Apr.30 on sched- 
ule. Taper off existing controls, 


MATERIALS CONTROLS 


Get new law by June 30 to give 
priority to military and defense sup- 
porting items. 


RENT CONTROL 
Extend beyond June 30 deadline 
for defense areas with housing 
shortages. 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


Extend present law. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Extend; provide safeguards for 
U.S. business. 


FOOD AND DRUG INSPECTION 


Change law to allow factory in- 
spections as practiced before Su- 
preme Court decision last June. 


HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 


Recommended immediately. No 
mention of Alaska. 


| : 


45 


TAX CUTS 

Asks balanced budget first, but way 
left open for cuts before actual 
baiance reached. 


aa 


No figures submitted, Specific rec- 
ommendations soon. 


Continue aid depending on coop- 
eration abroad. Dollar amounts 
later. 


TAFT-HARTLEY 
Labor Department will make rec- 
ommendations, Law needs amend- 
ments. 


FARM PRICE SUPPOR 
Continue supports through 1954. 
Special commission wil! recommend 


subsequent policies. 
IMMIGRATION 


Change present law to eliminate 
injustices. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 
Extend coverage to unprotected 
groups. 

AID TO EDUCATION 
“Prompt, effective help’ needed. 


POWER DEVELOPMENT 
Partnership of federal, state and 
local governments needed. No de- 
tails. 


HEALTH AND HOUSING 
Commission will study. 


4 


How to Get Along with Congress 


President Eisenhower’s chance of 
getting what he wants from Congress 
is better than that of any President in 
years. 

That’s partly because he agrees with 
the conservative leaders of Congress 
on most issues. But mostly it’s because 
he’s not asking very much. At least, 
he has phrased his demands modestly. 
His State of the Union message this 


weck didn’t try to tell Congress how it 
should vote his program into law. 
¢ A Diplomat—The message was con- 
ciliatory and unassuming. On_ issues 
that usually make Congressional tem- 
pers flare up—like foreign aid and Taft- 
Hartley amendments—it was so general 
that it couldn’t cause many quarrels. 
That doesn’t mean the issues have 
been removed. It does mean that Eisen 


1] 
li a 


hower is depending on his ski 
negotiator to reach agreements with 
Congress as the issues come up for 
decision.- 

His message merely outlined 
plans. He made it plain that h 
dropped the system develop 
former Presidents Roosevelt 
man—the approach of telling ( 
sharply what it should do 





New G-E Rapid Start lamp needs 
no starter, cuts maintenance 


This is good... 


IN THE NEW RAPID START lamp circuit G-E has been 
able to eliminate the starter required in standard lamps to 
pre-heat the cathode. For that reason, maintenance is even 
easier, more economical than before. ’ 


This new General Electric Rapid Start lamp was made 
possible by two G-E developments: an improved triple-coil 
cathode that replaces the double coil in standard fluores- 
cent lamps, and a Rapid Start ballast. Together, they give 


ikeie iia 


General Electric Rapid Start lamps almost instant starting 
and smooth, simple operation. 


G-E Rapid Start fluorescent lamps are rapidly becoming 
available. Many leading fluorescent lighting fixture manu- 
facturers are incorporating the new lamps and ballasts in 
their latest equipment. These two newest developments of 
G-E research are another reason why you can expect the 
best value from General Electric fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





but not to the extent that OPS fears. 
¢ Keep These—Eisenhower wants au- 
thority to give a simple priority to ma- 
terials needed for military and defense- 
supporting items—and doesn’t expect 
any trouble with Congress on that 
score. He also wants rent control ex- 
tended in defense areas. Here, he may 
run into a little trouble with Rep. 
Jesse P. Wolcott, the leading House 
spokesman on controls. Wolcott has 
long been a determined foe of rent 
controls. 


V. Social Welfare 


Just how much “‘welfare state” will be 
left in Eisenhower's concept of the 
“middle way” took shadowy form in 
his message. He drew a surprisingly 
wide circle. 

He wants social security expanded to 
take in workers not now covered. He'll 
take the lead to end segregation in the 
District of Columbia. He opposes the 
McCarran immigration act on the 
grounds that it’s unjust and discrim- 
inatory. He'll dump housing and health 
into the hands of a commission, for 
further study. He wants the Food and 
Drug Administration to have clear au- 
thority for factory inspections without 
prior notice. He intends to use public 
works to counter a depression, if one 
should develop. 
e¢In Particular—Behind the language 
of the message is at least one specific 
assignment. Oveta Culp Hobby, Fed- 
cral Security Administrator, has been 


asked to come in with a health pro- 
gram—and she has been promised a re- 
organization plan that will raise her 
agency to the status of a govern- 
ment department. In this area, and 
perhaps others, President Eisenhower 
intends to ask Congress actually to ex- 
tend present New Deal-enacted welfare 
programs. 


Vi. Special Studies 


lo follow through on campaign 
promises, Eisenhower is leaning heavily 
on studies by special commissions. 
Right now, he has task forces at work, 
or being organized, on government re- 
organization, the Defense Dept., agri- 
cultural price supports beyond 1954, 
international intelligence reports, and 
social security. 

In addition, he has ordered special 
staff studies into reciprocal trade, 
spending levels, the tax structure, over- 
lapping authority between the Corps 
of Engineers and the Reclamation Bu- 
reau, and Taft-Hartley amendments. 
¢ Solid Start—While he is waiting for 
this mass of recommendations to take 
form, his program will have to remain 
shadowy in important particulars. 

In the past, commissions and special 
studies have not always assured good 
relations between the President and 
Congress. But Eisenhower plainly pre- 
fers this course to the head-knocking 
of recent years. He’s banking on it to 
get his “middle way” off to a solid—if 
not spectacular—start. 


Aftermath of Europe's Flood 


in and capsized it. In the next dock, com- 
pletely under water, is a submarine that 
had had its plates open for repairs. 

Worst hit of all was the Netherlands. 
Here, the unofficial death toll by midweek 


Hurricane-force winds and high tides this 
week hit England, Holland, and Belgium 
with Europe’s worst flood disaster in five 
centuries. While rescue workers counted 
the dead (unofficial toll at midweek: 1,600), 
others were surveying property damage 
along the coasts and rivers. The picture 
above shows the frigate Berkeley Castle ly- 
ing on its side in what was once a dry dock 
at Sheerness, England. While the ship was 
shored up in the dock, floor waters swirled 
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was over 1,000. Some 400,000 acres of 
land were flooded—and the devastation was 
still spreading. An international armada of 
planes and boats, many of them belonging 
to U.S. forces in Europe, took part in the 
rescue work. 


Fox’s Moves... 


... in switching to Cine- 
mascope, and offering its sys- 
tem to others, spur third-di- 
mension trend. 


When the first efforts at three-dimen 
sional movies were unveiled last fall, : 
few people figured a hot new trend was 
in the making (BW—Nov.8'52,p132) 
Cautious observers said the big studio: 
—particularly ‘l'wenticth Century-l’oy 
Film Corp. and Metro-Goldwyn-Maye1 
Studios, Inc.—would be a long time get 
ting on the band wagon. 

That’s why Fox created a 
Jast week when it announced it would 
commit all its future productions t 
Cinemascope, Fox’s own third-dimen 
sion bid. Spyitos P, Skouras, president, 
and Darryl F. Zanuck, vice-president in 
charge of production, further shook the 
industry when they said they would 
make their system available to all com 
ers, and rival MGM promptly took 
them up on it. 

e Race Is On—Fox exccutives proph 
esied that the switch to three-cdimen 
sional systems would shake up the in 
dustry as much as the conversion to 
sound did in 1927. Since the debut of 
the Natural Vision system last ‘Thanks 
giving, the rush to the new setups has 
taken on flood proportions. Six studios 
are currently filming three-dimensional 
and quasi depth-perception pictures, 
using a variety of systems. Four other 
studios are on the brink. However, 
Harry Cohn, president of Columbia 
Pictures Corp., is urging his colleagues 
to adopt a “uniform process to case the 
transformation for producers’ and to 
prevent chaos in the exhibition end of 
the business. 

e Threat to Cinerama—Techinically, 
Cinemascope falls somewhere between 
Cincrama and the sterco-type systems 
such as Natural Vision. But the 
product is in the Cinerama class, where 
the third-dimension effect is accom 
plished by illusion, and without glass« 

Hollywood observers feel that Fox's 
offer to release Cinemascope is 
ing blow to Cinerama. Cost of Fox's 
setup seems a lot lower; much less man 
power is needed, and it is compatibl 
with existing equipment. Only extra 
equipment needed in filming is a special 
lens and one or two microphon« The 
estimated cost of converting theater 
for projection runs from $5,000-$25 
000, compared with $75,000 for Cin 
rama and roughly $1,000 for Natural 
Vision. By Oct. 1, when its first 
Cinemascope picture, The Robe, will 
be premicred, Fox expects to have 
theaters in 40 cities equipped to show 
it simultancously. 


sensation 


end 
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instead, he will try’ to take Congress 
into partnership with the executive 
branch of the government in the mak- 
ing of policy. 

* Soft Soap The new approach showed 
up in a score of places in the message. 
It left Congress exhilarated—and a little 
bewildered. 

Since 1936—with a short break dur- 
ing the war years—Congress has been 
building up a consistent habit of re- 
sisting the executive branch’s recom- 
mendations. Republican Rep. Clare 
Hoffman, for instance, started off by 
taking the lead in committee to whittle 
down Eisenhower's power to reorganize 
executive departments. Four days later 
he was perfectly willing to have his 
bill sent to the House floor for amend- 
ments that would bring it back to the 
existing law. ‘The House promptly 
passed the amended bill on Tuesday. 
So chances are good that Eisenhower 
will get all the authority Truman had 
~and without fighting for it. 

The question is how this approach 
will a with other—more politically 
sensitive—problems. Here are the in- 
dications that showed up this week: 


1. Foreign Affairs 


Eisenhower didn’t need Congres- 
sional approval of his decision to let 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces on Formosa 
raid the Chinese mainland. But Re- 
publicans hailed it as a wise decision, 
and even Democratic doubts were 
muted. 

Two much tougher tests still lie 
ahead. One will come up when Eisen- 
hower puts a dollar figure on foreign 
aid and sends it to Congress with a re- 
quest for an appropriation. He did 
stress, in his message, that countries re- 
ceiving aid must themselves do all they 
can—and that sounded good to Con- 
gress. It may make the dollar figure 
palatable enough to get Eisenhower as 
much as he wants. 

The second test will be on exten- 
sion of reciprocal trade agreements. 
Eisenhower recommended extension, 
promised some specific suggestions later. 
At the same time, he spoke out for 
safeguarding U.S.  industry—another 
favorite theme in Congress. He and 
Congressional leaders will get down 
to cases in hearings that will start soon. 


ll. Taxes and Spending 


Eisenhower's message on taxes can 
be read two ways: either that he defi- 
nitely wants the budget balanced be- 
fore taxes are cut, or that taxes can be 
cut as soon as a balanced budget is in 
sight—before the actual balancing is 
worked out. The language is hazy 
enough to allow either interpretation. 

But what he’s going to get from Rep. 
Daniel A. Reed’s House Ways & 


Means Committee is clear enough. 
Reed is ready to pounce on the 10%- 
11% increase that was voted onto 
individual income taxes shortly after 
the outbreak in Korea. This increase 
is supposed to expire Dec. 31. Reed 
wants it killed June 30. He expects to 
have a bill ready for House vote in 10 
days. At the same time, he would do 
nothing to stop expiration of the ex- 
cess-profits tax on is 30. 

e Fight?—Reed is angry. He has not 
talked taxes with Eisenhower, though 
he is the key man in Congress on that 
subject. He hasn’t even been intro- 
duced to Eisenhower. The Republican 
leadership in the Senate may have 
added to his irritation when it failed to 
appoint his son its sergeant-at-arms. 

Reed is determined to press his tax 
cut idea through without waiting to 
see what expenditures will be. It’s hard 
to tell from a reading of Eisenhower’s 
noma whether the President will op- 
pose Reed or not. Many Republicans 
in the House are betting that he won't. 
They do think, though, that Speaker 
Joe Martin will bottle up the Reed 
bill until April, or later, while the lead- 
ership makes up its mind about total 
spending. 

Unless Eisenhower strengthens his 
stand against immediate tax cuts, the 
excess-profits tax will certainly go off on 
schedule at midyear, and Reed’s bill 
will have an excellent chance of being 
adopted. 
¢ Spending—While there’s some doubt 
about Eisenhower's thinking on taxes, 
there’s none about his thinking on the 
budget. He clearly ranks balancing the 
budget among his Administration’s 
most important jobs. 

So far, he hasn’t named any dollar 
figures. Exact spending plans will take 
form slowly. Budget Director Joseph 
M. Dodge is hammering out new fg- 
ures for engl executive department. 
(He map an austere economy drive 
rm ~— This means a complete 
overhaul of the Truman budget for 
fiscal 1954, which called for spending 
$78.6-billion. 

Congress will learn the details as 
Eisenhower's administrators go to Capi- 
tol Hill for appropriations hearings. 
Chances still are against a balanced 
budget for fiscal ’54, particularly if the 
tax cuts go through. But Eisenhower 
will try hard to pare expenditures down 


to $70-billion or so. 


Taft-Hartley 


Eisenhower stayed with generalities 
in his words on the Taft-Hartley act. 
He’s for amending the act, but he 
pitched in no suggestions. 

He'll have to get down to cases, 
though, in a few days. The House 
Labor Committee starts hearings next 
week. Congressmen will testify first, 


followed by Labor Secretary Martin 
P. Durkin. 

Before Durkin takes the stand, the 
White House will have to get its rec- 
ommendations in order. Congress will 
watch carefully to see strong a 
stand the Administration takes. It will 
be the first of the painful transitions 
from campaign generalities to legisla- 


tive particulars. 


how 


IV. Controls 


Eisenhower was on safe ground with 
most members of Congress when he 
asked that price and wage controls be 
allowed to die when the present law 
expires Apr. 30. He called for a taper- 
ing-off to start right away. First move 
was to give 30-day dismissal notices to 
all 2,000 employees of the wage and 
salary boards. 

The two boards, right have a 
monumental backlog of increase appli- 
cations piled up in their files. The wage 
board has 10,500; the salary board, 
2,000. When controls officially come to 
an end, all these cases will be thrown 
back to the discretion of the companies 
involved. Undoubtedly, almost all of 
the raises will go through 
eIn the Interim—Eisenhower’s han- 
dling of controls in his message ran 
him into a minor hitch in his “get 
along with Congress” program. Previ- 
ously, at a Saturday-morning conference 
in the White House, Sen. Homer E. 
Capehart—the Senate’s top controls au- 
thority—had talked with Eisenhower 
about the need for some sort of standby 
controls. Capehart had come away 
thinking Eisenhower was convinced. 
But the President said nothing about 
the matter in his message 

Capehart retaliated by filing a 

standby bill of his own an hour after 
Eisenhower had finished speaking. His 
point: Congress won't be able to pass 
a good law quickly enough if an emer- 
gency should arise later. ‘Things might 
happen too fast, get out of control. 
Now is the time to draw up rules, so 
they can be ready in case prices and 
wages start another spiral. 
e Dissenters—Price officials will go 
down fighting Eisenhower's plan. They 
are predicting that the end of controls 
will mean an annual price rise of at 
least half a billion dollars at the mill 
level for steel, copper, and aluminum. 
They expect other price jumps for ma- 
chinery and industrial components. 
They think defense costs alone will be 
increased $1-billion. 

The Office of Price Stabilization says 
carbon steel will go up about 3%, pre- 
dicts bigger jumps for finished products 
like shapes and plates. It thinks stain- 
less steel will jump 9%, copper 5¢ to 
9¢ per Ib., pig aluminum 1¢. The in- 
dustries involved don’t agree, of course. 
They expect some prices to go up— 


now, 
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pretty clearly in the earnings statements 
that are coming in. For 1952 as a 
whole, about as many companies show 
sales gains over 1951 as show declines. 
But on earnings, very few can boast of 
having bettered 1951. 

The general trend held good even 
for the busy fourth quarter. ‘Then, al- 
most everybody showed a gain in sales 
as activity shot ahead after the steel 
strike. But profit performance remained 
spotty, much poorer than the boosted 
volume would seem to indicate. 
¢ Tax Effect—One reason it’s hard to 
boost net is that the progressive tax 
rate works against translating operating 
efficiencies and higher volume into 
higher net carnings. In the excess- 
profits tax range, you have to earn 
about $3 to keep $1. 

The government is a heavy looser 
when earnings dip. Take Whecling 
Steel Corp., whose 1952 sales dropped 
21% because of last summer’s strike. 
That meant a 37% drop in Wheeling’s 
net earnings; the government’s share 
fell 78% because of the high tax bracket 
and carry-back provisions. 


¢ Industry Results—The 54-day strike 
hit just about all steel companies hard. 
But the fourth-quarter snap-back kept 
most companies’ drop for the year in 
the 20% to 30% range. For the first 
half of 1953, most steel executives see 
capacity operations. Since that includes 
a lot of new and very efficient plant, 
prospects are bright for improved re- 
turns. 

Usually, the carly quarterly reports 
give a clue to developments within in- 
dustry groups. This time, though, the 
carly picture is mixed in almost every 
category. By and large, consumer hard 
goods manufacturers are doing the best. 
But very few companies carned as much 
as they had hoped in the three-month 
pickup. 

For 1953 no very large gains are ex- 
pected, though returns should improve 
if present high volume is maintained. 
Biggest windfall that might come to 
industry is the scheduled death of EPT 
at midyear. ‘That would drop as much 
as $2.5-billion a year into corporate 
coffers—unless the base rate were hiked 
at the same time. 


First Profit Report: Off from Last Year 


— 


1952 
2,136 
477,577 
$1,702 
12,990 
27,281 


Name of Company 
Telautograph 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Blue Bell*.. . 


U. S. Shoe* 

Oswego Falls. 
Rayonier.... oa 
Allied Chem. & Dye 
Lone Star Cement 


26 676 
34,950 
78,263 
490,183 
80,944 


266 ,704 
60 , 480 
124,625 
92,195 
74,600 


Monsanto Chemical 
Alan Wood Steel 
Air Reduction. .. 
Ward Baking 
Granite City Steel 


Union Carbide & Carbon 
Johns-Manville 

Northwest Airlines.............. 
American Can 


956,931 
244,708 
60 ,532 
621,698 
4,365 


Hayes Mfg 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Sharp & Dohme.. 
Bethlehem Steel 

Hooker Electro Chemical* 


17,316 
101,730 
50,400 


36,524 


Hercules Powder 187 ,463 
Republic Steel... ... ‘ 1 
Koppers Co. . 

Lone Star Steel. 

Mullins...... 


U. S. Steel. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube....... 
Devoe & Raynolds* 

Rotary Electric Steel... . 

Inland Steel... . 


439 623 
45,811 
37,120 


Wheeling Steel 

Jones & Laughlin Steel 

CU iced 8 cK cons coves becee oe 
Superior Steel. .......... opvecse 
Newport Industries.......... ose 


* Fiscal year ended Nov. 30. 
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Revenue 
(In thousands of dollars) 


1,691,732 $. 


,0S2,715 


3,137,253 3, 


Percent 
Change 
in Earnings 
from 1951 
+41, 
+40. 
+22. 
+18. 
+17. 


-——- Net Earnings-——~ 
(In thousands of dollars) 
1952 1951 

246 174 
22,118 15,732 
1,410 1,152 
1,704 1,434 
3,527 2,996 


1951 
1,894 
393,756 
45,078 
12,579 
22,953 


Nowode 


928 
1,154 
11,024 
40,549 
8,932 


27,189 
34,440 
83,774 
$02 ,027 
71,379 


1,087 
1,153 
10,985 
40, 305 
8,880 


272,845 
58,765 
118,131 
91,121 
86 ,600 


23,189 
2,251 


23,478 


2,153 
4,986 


927,520 
238,034 
54,685 
570,069 
4,530 


98,321 
22,620 
1,632 


I 
Coen WHnNe 


! 
- 
CNNS CHReNHN VV FE CKNeEK BS CK ABSe CKCOAWN BOe HK 


La44 


| 
- 
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15,898 
97 ,449 
45 ,681 
793,091 
39 ,688 


tt 
— = 
~*> 


222,513 


288 ,829 
20,151 
$7,732 


509 , 700 
489, 305 
48,875 
40,714 
521,450 


227 ,076 
566 , 330 
13,412 
27,981 
22,518 


! 
w 
sa 
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Another Taker 


The government has 


lured its fourth newcomer— 
Wheland Co.— into the busi- 
ness of producing aluminum. 


The government goes to a lot of 
trouble each year to make the business 
of producing aluminum look like a good 
deal to prospective newcomers. Since 
the outbreak of war in Korea, it has 
managed to lure three new primary 
produccrs into the field. Now it's ready 
to welcome a fourth: Wheland Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., maker of tank and 
antiaircraft guns, oil-well drilling equip 
ment, and automotive mechanical parts. 

Wheland plans to build a $70-million 
plant with an annual capacity of some 
50,000 tons of aluminum. According to 
Gordon P. Street, the company’s presi 
dent, the site will probably be some- 
where along the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority’s chain of lakes. 
¢ Government’s Interest—The Defense 
Production Administration has  ap- 
proved the project informally, to give 
the company a head start in arranging 
private financing. 

At midweck DPA waiting for 
Wheland to submit a formal request for 
an 85% accelerated tax amortization 
certificate—one of the pieces of bait the 
government holds out to prospective 
new producers. When the request has 
arrived, DPA will cheerfully grant it 

Before Wheland showed up, the gov- 
ernment was some 36,000 tons short of 
its 1955 goal: 1.7-million tons of yearly 
aluminum capacity. Wheland’s plant 
will more than fill the gap. 

On the government's books, the com 
pany’s projected output is figured right 
now as only 36,000 tons—the amount 
needed to fill the quota—rather than 
the 50,000 it will actually produce. On 
that basis, Wheland’s capacity figures 
to about 2.1% of the U.S. total. The 
Big Three have these percentages: Alcoa, 
38.1%; Reynolds Metals, 24.4%; Kaiser 
Aluminum, 23.3%. The three post 
Korea newcomers: Olin Industries, Inc 
6.2%; Harvey Machine Co., Inc, 3.1%; 
and Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
2.8%. 
¢ Wheland’s Interest—Why does Wh« 
land want to get into aluminum pro 
ducing? According to Street, its presi 
dent, there are two reasons: ““We want 
to get into a basic industry. And we 
feel there’s a growing need for alumi 
num.” 

After 86 years of working with metal, 
Strect adds, the company figures it has 
the basic skills it’ll need when it starts 
producing aluminum. If all goes as 
planned, that should be some time in 
mid-1955. 
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In ‘52: High Sales but Fading Profit 


goods. High costs and high taxes have 


Corporate profits in 1952 were the 
second best in history—an estimated 
$40.8-billion compared to $42.9-billion 
in 1951. But that figure was before 
taxes. When the government finishes 
slicing, corporations will have only 
about $17.2-billion left. 

The after-tax figure is mediocre by 
postwar standards (chart). Most ‘cor- 
poration managers find the .profit 
margin all too thin, especially in the 
light of record total sales. 
¢ Time of Need—The weakening of 
profits has come just at a time when 
most companies need more moncy. 
Rising levels of activity mean _ rising 
calls tor working capital. Accelerated 
expansion programs continue to soak 
up tremendous amounts of cash. 

To top it off, most organizations 
have been unable to fatten up their 
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undistributed profits to help meet the 
peak calls for money. Preliminary 
estimates for 1952 indicate that cor- 
porations will be able to retain only a 
shade under $8-billion, the lowest 
figure since the war. 

Continued record dividend payments 
(BW—Jan.3'£3,p92) are one reason for 
the drop in retained earnings. Volume 
has been good, and management is 
always reluctant to cut dividends, ex- 
cept when business is bad. Dividend 
cuts during a boom would leave stock- 
holders disgruntled. So would grandiose 
expansion plans, if dividends were slip- 
ping even on existing capacity. 
¢ Big Step-Up—lor most companies 
there is only one way to carn more 
moncy: a massive increase in volume. 

It used to be that you could always 
raise carnings a bit by selling a bit more 


have 
row, 


ended that. After-tax carnings 
shrunk for the second year in a 
despite peak employment and output 
greater than at any time since the high 
mark of World War II (page 17). ‘To 
day, you have te run faster and faster 
to stav in the same place; it takes a real 
sprint to go ahead. 

For most companies, that sprint 
would require a combination of jumped 
up volume and sharply increased plant 
cfhiciency. 

For three vears, been 
rising must faster than sales. At the 
end of 1950, the pre-tax carnings of 
manufacturing businesses were about 
15% of sales. They have dwindled in 
every quarter since, are down now to 
around 9%. 

e Early Reports—This all shows up 


costs have 
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Not Really 


The sheer bigness of business will al- 
Ways interest businessmen, economists, 
and the public. Studies of whether 
business is getting bigger and whether 
bigness is good or evil, and why, appear 
regularly. Each is debated with heat. 

The newest—by the Brookings Insti- 
tution—is the result of five years’ re- 
search directed by A. D. H. Kaplan, of 
the Brookings staff, financed by the 
Falk Foundation and the Sloan Founda- 
tion. The report will soon be published 
in full. Meanwhile, at a meeting in 
New York City last week, Kaplan pre- 
sented what he called “a minute sam- 
pling of the findings on three aspects 
of the study.” 
¢ Opportunity—The first question dis- 
cussed by Kaplan last week was how the 
growth of big business has affected the 
“opportunities” of other businesses. He 
concluded that small businesses have 
been doing better, in relation to the 
over-all national economy, than the big 
fellows. 

As his major indicator, Kaplan used 
the ratio of business profits to total na- 
tional income. He found that in 1929 
the 100 largest industrial corporations 
earned 3.7% of national income as 
profits before taxes; in 1948 the figure 
was only 3.3% (top chart). The share 
of the very large utility and financial 
corporations dropped from 2.4% in 
1929 to 2% in 1948. In the same 
stretch, small and middle-sized corpo- 
rations and noncorporate business in- 
creased their share. 
¢ Competition—Kaplan’s second ques- 
tion was: Are the industrial giants im- 
mune to competition? He concluded 
that they are not, after comparing lists 
of the 100 largest corporations in 1909, 
1919, 1929, 1935, and 1948. Between 
1909 and 1948 he noted a big change 
in the breakdown by industry. Iron and 
steel, for instance, had smaller repre- 
sentation in the modern list. 

Kaplan traced the survivors from one 
sample year to the next. He noted 
that only 53 of 1909s list were still on 
top in 1919. This group had shrunk 
to 37 in 1929, to 34 in 1935, and to 31 
in 1948 (middle chart). In his_ talk, 
Kaplan did not raise the question of 
whether or not the companies that have 
survived are now less whanble to com- 
petitive challenges. But his data indi- 
cate that the mortality rate has dropped 
sharply. 
¢ Domination—Kaplan’s third question 
was whether vigorous competition ex- 
ists in industries dominated by a few 
very large companies. His tentative an- 
swer, based on only two industries, 
seems to be “yes.” In the tire industry, 
dominated by a Big Four, he found 
strong competition for the replacement 
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market with small manufacturers, and 
with recaps and retreads. 

In aluminum, long dominated by a 
single company, Kaplan cited competi- 
tion with other metals. He reported 
failures—aluminum losing out to steel 
in automobile bodies—as well as suc- 


cesses—aluminum taking over from 
copper the majority of the output of 
power transmission lines (lower left 
chart). This competition, he added, 
has brought a consistent lowering of 
the price of aluminum (lower right 
chart). 


Treasury Plays It Cautious 


Its first refunding only lays the groundwork for switch- 
ing investors into long-term issues. 


President Eisenhower's team of 
Treasury policy makers rang up a suc- 
cess this week with their first offering 
of securities. But thev did it in a way 
they don’t like—by giving the play to 
short-term obligations. 

It’s not that the new Treasury bosses 
have changed their minds. From Sec- 
retary George M..Humphrey and spe- 
cial deputy W. Randolph Burgess 
down, they disapprove of the way the 
Truman Administration piled up short- 
term obligations to get the cheapest 
possible money. 
¢ Switching—All the Eisenhower policy 
makers are committed to switching a 
considerable part of the debt back to 
20- and 30-year bonds. It’s a central 
part of their program to stabilize the 
dollar by a return to orthodox finance. 
This time, though, they decided to 
offer orthodoxy in the mildest possible 
dose. 

Heavier doses will follow. This week’s 
offer sought to encourage holders of 
maturing one-vear certificates to ex- 
change them for new one-vear certifi- 
cates. The old certificates—$8.9-billion 
worth—come due Feb. 15 and bear a 
coupon rate of 14%. The new ones 
bear 14% higher than the market ex- 
pected. 
¢ Tipoff—To show that they are stand- 
ing by their principles—and as a tip to 
the money market on what to expect 
later—Humphrey and Burgess did give 
investors a chance to take a five-vear, 
10-month bond instead of the new 
certificates. This issue bears a coupon 
of 24%. 

In the light of going market rates, 
that wasn’t so liberal as the 23% of- 
fered on the new one-year certificates. 

Treasury experts didn’t expect much 
of the $8.9-billion to switch into the 
bonds. They didn’t think even a more 
attractive interest rate would have had 
much effect. Most of the expiring 
certificates are held by corporations 
and banks that want a maximum of 
liquidity. 

This didn’t leave the new adminis- 
trators much room to test their own 
theories. They had to come up with a 
package desirable to their’ immediate 
customers—the holders of the maturing 
certificates, not the general public. 


Their decision points up how slow the 
switch to long-term bonds may be. ‘The 
same reasoning will apply when other 
certificates come duc—the next batch 
on June |, and again on Aug. 15 
e Dangers—Some 75% of the $267- 
billion U.S. debt is in securities pay 
able either on demand or five 
years. To Humphrey and Burgess, that 
is a triple source of danger 

elt is a potential source of in 
flation, because short-term securities 
are readily converted into cash 

e It requires the Treasury to go 
into the market frequently with new 
issucs—a constantly disturbing influence 
on the Federal Reserve's job of manag 
ing the supply and the cost of money. 

e In troubled times like these, a 
lot of new money might have to be 
raised on an emergency some- 
thing that might be difficult and costly 
if the Treasury at the same time were 
refinancing short-term obligations. 
e Chance Later—The Treasury 
will get a clear shot at launching 20 
or 30-year bonds when and if they have 
to raise new money to meet deficits 

But they don’t have to wait that 
iong. 

There’s another way they can begin 
the switch. They can offer to exchangs 
long-term bonds at competitive interest 
rates for outstanding short-term bonds 
before the date of maturity. For ex 
ample, some $17-billion worth of bonds 
are subject to call this June, but will 
not come due for a year or more 

One question before the new Treas 
ury team is when to button up the 
problem of long-term interest rates 
Right now, 20-year bonds are selling 
at a price to yield 2.8%. To tap this 
kind of money, new issues would prob 
ably be at around 3%, maybe a little 
higher (page 90). 

e Thin Market—The moncy-wise Treas 
ury men know the present market is 
thin. If the flood of long-term bonds 
offered by corporations—for exampk 

should dry up even slightly, long-term 
investors might drive up bond prices 
This would mean a decline from the 
present 2.8% rate on long-term gor 
ernments—and a chance to make the 
switch away from short obligations at 
more favorable terms. 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 


Heads Up... 


The Hunt’s On! 


That helicopter hovering over a 
Louisiana marsh is an important 
part of what has become a highly 
specialized operation . Sin- 
clair’s search for new oil sources. 


A far cry from the days of indis- 
criminate “wildcat” drilling, the 
job of locating oil fields now in- 
volves skilled technicians and 
costly scientific equipment. Grav- 
ity meter prospecting over 
swampy terrain is but one of the 
many modern methods Sinclair 
uses today. With his helicopter, 
the Sinclair geophysicist obtains 
coverage which heretofore has 
been impossible. 


Sinclair's exploration involves not 
only property owned or held un- 
der leases totaling nearly 12 mil- 
lion acres—612 million more than 
the company held five years ago— 
but areas where additional leases 
may be acquired. Sinclair's drill- 
ing activity during this period has 
increased more than 165%. 

To increase its crude oil produc- 
tion and to accumulate additional 
oil reserves for future require- 
ments, Sinclair is expending mil- 
lions of dollars. This comprehen- 
sive development program is 
another example of how Sinclair 
plans ahead to meet the demands 


/ 


of its ever-increasing markets. i 
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You Can Still Sell the Old Homestead 


@ Although the new-housing boom rolls right along, the 
market for the older house is still fairly steady. 


@ 't would be a lot steadier if sellers would take a more 
realistic look at the value of their property. Agents say in most 
cases it’s priced about 20% too high. 


@ But if the building boom continues indefinitely, it's 
bound to weaken the props under the used-home business. 


Most old houses are worth more to- 
day than they were the day they were 
built. But how long can that last—in 
the face of an unabated flood of brand- 
new houses? 

That's a major worry for the real 
estate business. And it’s a worry for 
builders of new housing, too. After a 
certain point, a big slice of the market 
for new housing depends on homeown- 
ers who would like to move into more 
modern homes, but who are stymied 
unless they can unload their old houses 
—at the right price. 

This week BuSsINESS WEEK made a 
nationwide spot check to find out 
whether or not the current housing 
boom has made any serious dent in the 
used-house market. 
¢ The Score—By and large, the word 
was this: Sales of used houses definitely 
are lagging, but prewar-built homes are 
still far from being a drug on the mar- 
ket. Real estate agents say business 
ranges from “fair” to “very, very good.” 
Demand for older homes is expected 
to hold steady for the rest of the year, 
at least. But the price trend is down, 
and a buyer's market may be in the 
offing. 
¢ Price Joker—Even in the cities that 
reported trading in older houses off, 
most realtors claimed that it was not 
due to a lack of demand; it was because 
would-be sellers price the ancestral man- 
sion out of all proportion. According to 
one realtor, the asking price is about 
20% too high in most cases. Deprecia- 
tion and replacement costs are once 
again being figured. For a long period 
when housing was tight, older home 
prices: didn’t reflect any depreciation, 
except in better neighborhoods. Today 
buyers are figuring how much remodel- 
ing they would have to do and are 
deducting that from their offering price. 

“Too many owners of older houses 
think they're still living in 1950, when 
people would buy any old dog on the 
market,” says one agent in a southern 
town. “They insist on having their 
houses listed for sale at 1950 prices, 
and as a result are forced to take even 
less than a realtor could have got for 
them if they had listened to him in the 
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first place. You can kill a sale by listing 
a house too high for too long.” 

That’s what happened to one 
would-be seller in Wellesley, Mass. He 
started off 1952 with a $35,000 price 
tag on his 15-year-old house. His 
broker told him he could get only $32,- 
000. But the homeowner wouldn't 
sell. Six months later, he came down 
to $32,000, but the broker then had a 
customer for $30,000. No soap, the 
owner said. ‘Today he will take $28,000, 
but no one wants to buy at that price. 
Agents report many owners have been 
caught that way—staying just a few 
thousand dollars behind a market that 
was dropping all the time. 
¢ Leveling Off—In spite of this buyer- 
celler impasse, many real estate men 
claim that the only reason the used- 
home business isn’t having a major 
boom is that realtors can’t get enough 
listings; not enough pcople want to 
sell—at the right price. 

A few read the signs as evidence that 
the situation is just leveling off from 
the hysterical buying immediately after 
Korea, when a roof—not price—was the 
objective. 
¢ Family Increase—Many brokers agree 
that the big building spree of recent 
vears also has speeded this leveling off 
of the market, but think that the older 
house market will be good for years. be- 
cause of family space requirements and 
income limitations. The postwar couple 
who bought the cute little house in a 
new development after the war is now 
back in the realtor’s office—this time 
with a bevy of kids. They need more 
space; in most cases, a larger new house 
is outside their means; so they'll settle 
for an older model. 
¢ Disillusion—Even without the kids, 
a lot of these people have been thor- 
oughly disillusioned with life in a new- 
development areca. In many cases, 
they've found overcrowded schools, poor 
transportation facilities, inadequate fire 
protection, and a long trek to market. 
They're ready to call it quits and re- 
turn to the more centrally located older 
house—particularly if it means a cut in 
property taxes. 

Besides, there’s a firmly entrenched 


idea that the older houses are better 
built and therefore can be easily re- 
modeled. While the idea isn’t fool- 
proof, it’s one reason folks are hanging 
onto their homes until they can get a 
top price. It’s also a reason why many 
people are buying older houses and con- 
verting them into apartments 

° Changing Patterns—Optimists in this 
ficld see many more reasons why the 
used-home market will continue to 
flourish. For one thing, many com- 
panies are expanding into new com- 
munities, which means a sudden influx 
of workers into that area. Among the 
new population will be many executives 
with families, who will want a house 
with room to accommodate the bicycles 
and other teen-age accessories. 

Then, too, shifting population can 

change the whole pattern of a city. In 
Chicago, for example, the growing 
Negro population is spreading over 
more and more of the south and west 
sides, causing the whites to move out. 
This has resulted in a big demand by 
whites for houses on the far south and 
far north sides. 
e Future Looks Different—All _ this 
doesn’t mean that the used-house mar- 
ket isn’t feeling the squeeze from new 
housing. The market has tightened to 
the extent that the broker has to get 
out and work to bring buyer and seller 
to an agreement. 

One thing that really hurts is that 
buyers have to make a larger down pay- 
ment on an old house—as high as 50% 
—while on a new home it may be as low 
as 10%. Veterans do even better—as 
low as 5%. In addition, mortgage 
money is now scarce. It’s getting in- 
creasingly hard to make a touch from 
banks or other loan sourc¢ 

That factor makes a big difference, 
particularly to young couples who don’t 
have too much ready cash. When they 
do have enough to make a down pay- 
ment, they’re more apt to put it into 
a shiny new house where they get the 
latest in plumbing, air conditioning, 
and other refinements. 

Then, too, most of the new building 
is located in newly developed sections 
of the town, or on the outskirts. When 
a man buys in a new area, he knows it 
will be built up, and property values 
will increase. On the other hand, older 
houses are usually located in older parts 
of the town. A prospective buyer knows 
that that neighborhood won't get any 
better—it’s more likely to deteriorate, 
causing property values to drop 

If the housing boom continues in- 
definitely, it could easily spell curtains 
for the used-home business. But just 
now the demand for both new and old 
homes seems to be in good balance. 
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It’s a new world production record — never 
before accomplished, For 33 years Briccs & 
STRATTON has been establishing a long list of 
firsts. And now, in 1952, another is added. 
BricGs & STRATTON is recognized as the 
pioneer and the leader in its field . . . setting 
new standards, year after year in engineering, 


Whether you are a manufacturer, dealer or user 
of gasoline engine powered equipment — you are 
assured of top performance when you specify 
BricGs & STRATTON 4-cycle, single cylinder, 
air-cooled engines. They are the “preferred 
power” value all over the world, 


in design, in engine performance and BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION 
in precision mass production. gf. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON 


2! i OF 
ft K I a 
Briccs & STRATTON 4-cycle, single cylinder, air-cooled 


engines are available from 34 to 84, hp. — in many 
models and types. They are preferred power for hun- 


dreds of types of machines, tools and appliances. All are 
backed by a world-wide service organization, factory 
supervised, unequalled in the industry. 





In the automotive field, too, Briggs & Stratton is the recognized leader — and the world’s largest 
producer of locks, keys, and related equipment, 





if you’re m 
casting about 
for 


PRINTING 


There’s nothing fishy about the superla- 
tive figure production record of the 
Remington Rand Printing Calculator. It 
figures to save on your costs by immedi- 
ately and substantially increasing your 
figurework output. 

2-machines-in-1 performance takes a big 
bite out of investment costs... here is one 
easy-to-use unit with automatic division, 
short-cut multiplication, instant addition 
and subtraction — plus 10-key touch 
method operation. And for an easy, posi- 
tive accuracy check, every figure is printed 
on the tape...no time lost hunting for 
the “1” that got away. 


Let us demonstrate the 
Printing Calculator on 
your own work. Call 
today...or write on 
your own letterhead to 
Remington Rand Inc., 
Rm. 2602, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., for the free 
descriptive booklet 
(AC 639), 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





AVCO Mfg. Co. has sold control of 
the New York Shipbuilding Corp. to a 
group headed by Louis E. Wolfson, 
board chairman of Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott Corp. It’s AVCO’s final move in 
shaking off investment company char 
acteristics and becoming a fully inte 
grated manufacturing company. It has 
been acquiring companies largely in the 
home appliance field (BW —Jul.21°51, 
p94), setting them up as division 

a 
To the rescue: Canada once again will 
ship to the U.S. 44-million Ib. of alumi 
num originally slated for England, to 
help offset production losses caused by 
power shortages in the Pacific North- 
west and Tennessee Vali 

* 
General Motors’ board of directors 
made Harlow H. Curtice’s presidency of 
GM official. He’s been acting president 
since Charles FE. Wilson resigned to 
become new U.S. Secretary of Defense. 

a 
A group of Dallas investors headed by 
D. O. Tomlin, treasurer of Briggs 
Weaver Machinery Co., have bought 
Dearborn Stove Co. The new owners 
plan to expand Dearborn’s production 
of gas heaters and room coolers and add 
products to its home ippliance ling 

ns 
Conservative Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. plans to offer $200-million worth 
of long-term debentures to the publi 
the largest single public debt offering 
ever made by a U.S. industrial concern. 
The money will finance plant expansion 
and supply working capital 

* 
Pennsylvania bag-maker Benjamin C. 
Betner Co. will become division of 
Continental Can Co., Inc. Continental 
acquired the $13-million-a-year concern 
through a stock exchange to supplement 
its fiber drum and paper container di- 
visions. 

s 
Paper merger: Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
directors may offer stockholders of 
big Canadian Western Lumber Co. 
one share of stock for each six shares of 
Canadian Western. Deal hinges on 
Crown’s being satisfied with a study of 
the lumber company’s affairs 

s 
The Railway Express Agency, falter- 
ing stepchild of the railroads (BW Jan. 
13'51,p59), wants Interstate Commerce 
Commission to authorize a complete 
revamping of its charges, mostly involv- 
ing rate hikes, to make up for year-after- 
year losses. ICC wants the agency to 
explain what’s going to happen to ex- 
press service when its contract with th 
railroads runs out in 1954 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
FEBRUARY 7, 1953 


What Eisenhower's “middle way” means to businessmen now is clear. 
The new President spelled it out in his State of the Union message (page 
25). There still are questions—important questions—to be answered, But 
the break with the past is sharp. Washington is being combed out of 
the hair of business—and will be kept out, barring new emergencies. 

Price control is finished, even on a standby basis. All ceilings that 
mean anything will be gone before Apr. 30. The feeling is that ceilings 
interrupt the flow of goods. The windup will be fast. 

Wage control is out, too. It was only a sham under Truman’s regime. 
Eisenhower sees no reason to continue the sham. 

Material and product controls are going. Present authority wil! expire 
June 30. Eisenhower plans only a military priority to replace the Controlled 
Materials Plan. 

e 

This is a voluntary surrender of executive authority. Congress would 
extend controls if the new President so wished. It would fuss about them, 
of course. But it would renew the authority. Eisenhower’s attitude was 
a bit of a surprise. His philosophy is in these words: “The great strength 
of our democracy has developed in an atmosphere of freedom.” 

That contrasts with the Roosevelt-Truman line of the-government- 
knows-best. Eisenhower will live by his concept, barring a big war or the 
threat of a big war. 

6 

Leadership in economy is promised. That, too, is new in Washington. 
In modern times, Presidents not only have proposed bigger, more expensive 
government, but they have warned of dire consequences if Congress 
refused. 

The aim is a $70-billion budget for fiscal 1954, starting on July 1. 
That seems optimistic. Commitments already made are tremendous. But 
it may be possible. Congress cut the last budget some $5-billion at a time 
when the White House resisted every dollar of saving. 


Tax relief this year still is up in the air. Eisenhower didn’t say—but 
he implied—that every dollar of revenue should be retained until the 
budget is balanced, or at least brought in hand, 

But Congress wants lower taxes. The excess-profits tax wil! expire 
June 30. And the Korea boost on individuals goes off Dec. 31. Congress 
will allow these expirations to stand, unless Eisenhower makes an aggres- 
sive fight to keep the taxes. 

Eisenhower thinks excessive taxes cause stagnation. He has never 
said it in public, but privately he feels that it is unreasonable for the 
government to take more than 50¢ out of any income dollar. 


* 

Deliberate inflation—the cheapening of your dollar—is out. That's 
the stand Eisenhower has taken on fiscal and monetary policy. 

It means tighter credit and higher interest rates for business in boom 
times. The New and Fair Deals’ “easy money” policy is being abandoned. 
The aim is not outright deflation, but a stabilization of the dollar’s buying 
power. 

That’s another turn from the past. Truman and his Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder took great pride in the low interest rate on the national 
debt. The fact that saving a few hundred millions in interest cost the 
taxpayers many billions in what they bought in the market place was never 
mentioned. 





7 Desert Dan was hot and tired, he’d traveled far 

@enough, Said he, “I’m awful sick of sand, this life is 
mighty rough. Please show me to the Statler, I only 
want the best. So I’m headin’ for the Statler where 
you really are a guest. 




















“This water hole is no mirage,” said Dan in Statler’s 

rly “There’s lots of steaming water here in which to 
soak and rub.” The desert dirt was soon dissolved and 
there was Dapper Dan with lots of soap and snowy 
towels—a clean and happy man. 








Out of the finest bath he’d had, Dan stepped and saw 

@ his bed. “The softest bed I've seen,” he breathed, and 
that was all he said. For he was in a Statler bed! A 
sound and dreamless sleep was his until the morning 
came. His snores soared loud and deep. 














bed and tub, but now the time has come for me to have 
some Statler grub. “Oh, boy,” said Dan, as he cleaned 
up the last bite on his plate, “it’s Statler every time 
for me. The food is really great. 


4 When Dan awoke, he spoke once more, “I’ve had a 
os 




















5. “I’ve no more use for maps and mules. The Statler’s 

e so darn near to shows and shops and business, too. My 
future plan is clear. I’m settlin’ down at Statler. I’m 
sure you'll all agree you strike gold at the Statler. It’s 
the only place to be!” 





SOR ite 
STATLER 
HOTELS 


See os ee 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO - 
CLEVELAND «+ ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES 


























DETROIT 


Steam is literally the life-blood of our American economy. 
Through it, the energy in our store of fuels is made avail- 
able in useable form. Steam always has been taken for 
granted because it’s cheap. But, with rising construction 
costs making steam 
plants more expensive, 
major engineering con- 
centration is required 
on the problem of . is 





BENEFITS OF DIVIDED 
FURNACE CONSTRUCTION 


e Provides greater cooling area 
in smaller furnace volume 

e Reduces steel and other mate 
rial costs by keeping boiler and 
building volume to a minimum 

e Lowers furnace construction 
costs 

¢ Cuts operating costs by reduc- 
ing slagging in furnace and in 
convection surface 





FURNACE CONSTRUCTION 
—An economical solution to rising costs 


When fifty to one hundred tons of coal 
are burned in one boiler in a single hour, 
the tremendous amount of energy released 
is difficult to control. To harness this vast 
= of heat and chill the tons of 
ash particles to the required temperature, 
huge furnaces, often 10 to 15 stories high, 
are needed. 

With rising costs of materials and labor, 
engineers have long sought a way to re- 
duce the size both of boiler furnaces and 
of the buildings that house them. Division 
walls were an apparent answer .. . but 
serious obstacles stood in their way. It 
was not until B&W’s inventions in the 
field of boiler circulation solved these 


problems that the divided furnace became 
a simple, economical answer to rising 
construction costs. Already, over 75 
B&W Boiler units with this important fea- 
ture are in operation ... and more than 
80 additional units are under construc- 
tion. All represent savings in size and cost 
of structure. 

Keeping steam cheap .. . for public 
utilities and for industrial users... is a 
prime engineering objective at B&W, a 
major aim of our never-ending research 
and development program. The B&W 
Divided-Furnace construction is typical 
of many B&W cost-saving advantages 
worth investigating. 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (ontinuea) 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
FEBRUARY 7, 1953 


What does all the shifting mean? You can’t figure it with a sharp 
pencil at this time. Too much depends on how fast Eisenhower moves and 
how he carries out his policies. But there’s no mistaking the Administra- 
tion’s direction and the implications of its policies. 


Many prices will rise—and soon. You can spot the areas where 
controls have been holding prices below supply-and-demand levels. 

The impact will be sharpest on business costs. Washington figuring 
is that the cost of these raw materials will rise: copper, aluminum, steel, 
some of the basic chemicals, glass and its products, crude oil, and cement, 
among others. 

Defense costs will push up, too. The government is spending upwards 
of $30-billion yearly for arms—hard goods—and construction. Controls 
have restrained the prices of many raw materials and components. 


+ 

No surge in consumer prices is anticipated. That’s because competi- 
tion for markets will be sharp. 

Bread and milk may inch up. So will some services. But on the whole, 
relative stability is expected. 

Consumer durable goods are under a downward pressure. In autos, for 
example, the makers feel that real competition is here. So they don’t talk 
in terms of higher prices. Neither do most other makers of consumer 


hard goods. 


You can expect a wave of wage increases. The Wage Stabilization 
Board, now in the process of being disbanded, has a backlog of some 10,000 
increases pending. These are mostly deals between individual companies 
and their unions. On top of that—once prices are free—unions in the 
strong price lines are sure to make demands, no matter whether living 
costs rise, fall, or remain stable. 


A farm problem is building up. Prices are skidding all down the line. 
Eisenhower would like to delay this problem until he can work out a long- 
term solution. But he may have to move soon—maybe this term of 
Congress, and certainly no later than the spring of next year. Tough times 
for farmers can cost him his House and Senate majorities in the 1954 


elections. 
é 


We will become more aggressive against the Reds. Eisenhower’s 
quarrel with the Truman-Acheson line is that it held us to the defensive. 

Turning Chiang loose is only a first step toward increasing the pressure 
on Communist China and Russia in the East. Whether the Chinese Nation- 
alists can really bear down against the mainland and divert forces from 
Korea and Indo-China can only be speculated on at this time. The hard 
fact is that the public expects Eisenhower to wind up the fight in Asia 
this year. So politics demands additional moves. 


You hear much about a spring offensive in Korea. Neither State nor 
Defense will say what’s ahead. That would tip our hand to the enemy. 
But putting our foreign policy on a more positive footing involves some 
calculated risks. A miscalculation could reverse policy here at home and 
bring back controls. 
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is used in the critical places: a gear (left) for a gun 
aimer, and an exposed joint (right) on armor. 


results in greater productivity from Russian plants. Although 
COMPROMISE the turret (above) of this tank had a crack to begin with, it was 


patched up by a quick welding job and sent on the assembly line. 


How Red Arms Stack Up 


“Don’t get the idea that they are a 
bunch of peasants. They may turn out 
junk by our standards, but it’s awfully 
effective junk.” 

That’s the way one officer of the 
Ordnance Corps’ industrial intelligence 
branch last week described the Soviet 
workers who are turning out Russia’s 
military cquipment. His remark was 
based on studies of armament that has 
been captured in Korea and returned to 
the U.S. 

The military’s attempts to snag Rus 
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sia’s gear have been catch-as-catch-can. 
The stuff is not easy to get. So far, 
the Army has fared best, having cap- 
tured an assortment of small arms, ar- 
tillery, and tanks. Coming in second 
best, the Air Force has copped at least 
two MiG-15s, the “hot” jet fighters 
that are said in some respects to have 
topped our own over Korea (BW—Feb. 
24°51,p25). 

¢ Basic Principles—The gist of the 
studies is that Russian production is 
cfhicient, if not fancy. You must first 





WHY KLING 
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FOR INDUSTRY 
PAY OFF ! 


Every industrial film — 
whether it’s for public or em- 
ployee relations, sales pro- 
motion or sales training— 
must be selective if it’s go- 
ing to score with its prospec- 
tive audience. 


Kling motion pictures are se- 
lectively created and selec- 
tively distributed. Kling 
studios in Hollywood and 
Chicago offer you the finest 
facilities, the best creative 
and technical talent in the 
industry, to assure you of 
outstanding quality in pro- 
duction. 


Then Kling follows through 
with a planned program of 
distribution aimed at the 
audience you want to reach. 
Yes, Kling makes sure your 
film is seen—and that brings 
cost-per-viewer down, gives 
you a big pay-off on a mod- 
est investment! 


From creation to distribution, 
here is the Kling Four Point 
Film Service 

1, RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS 

2, COMPLETE SCRIPT 

PREPARATION 
3. FILM PRODUCTION 
4. SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION 


Kling’s Four Point Film 
Service has produced out 
standing results for such 
clients as Admiral, Sears, 
Mitchell, Hamilton and 
many others. 


For Advertising Knowmanship 
plus Hollywond Showmanship, 
call on 


Kling 


studios 


CHICAGO + 601 North Fairbanks Cour 
HOLLYWOOD + 6650 Sunset Bovlevar 
NEW YORK «+ affiliated with 

Thompson Associates 40 East 5lst Street 
DETROIT + 1928 Guardian Building 
KUNG SERVES INDUSTRY WITH FILMS 
FOR: Public Relations « industrial Rela 
tens ¢ Education and Seles Training « 
Sales Promotion 
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I re present the producers, manufactur- 
ers, distributors, wholesalers, and retail- 
ers who have opened branches, moved 
their plants, or constructed new produc 
tion facilities in Monterey County. Our 
firms are highly diversified as to size, 
product, personnel, and building re- 
quirements, All of us, however, had 8 
recognized industrial factors in common 
that had to be answered before we se- 
lected Monterey County. These 8 factors 
are: 

AVAILABILITY OF LAND 

. LOW TAX RATES 

. ADEQUATE LABOR SUPPLY 

. EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 

A GROWING MARKET 

. A MODERATE CLIMATE 
HOUSING FOR ALL INCOMES 


COMPLETE RECREATIONAL 
FACILITIES 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


2 N 


MONTEREY COUNTY INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, INC, 


@ nON-prolit organization 


We've prepared an informative booklet that 
presents the basic facts of Monterey County. 


You are invited to write for this booklet, on 

your company letterhead, please. Your letter, 

addressed to Dept. J, Monterey County In- 

dustrial Development, Salinas, California 

will be handled promptly, and, of course, 
in a confidential manner. 





att a 


is a jalopy, according to U.S. limousine standards. But on the 


; ' 
RUSSIA Ss T-34 battlefield, the tank turns out to be a formidable foe. 


Hinges (upper left) are welded on slapdash: A crack (lower left) 
CRUDE WORK showed up without proper treatment after welding. Seams 


(lower right) are sometimes welded over and over again. The weldment (upper right) 
results from the high (2%) silicon content of the steel (U.S. engineers hold it to 1%). 
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EDISON batteries 


HEAVIEST WORK comes at day’s end for an 
eastern bottler of one of the country’s most 
popular soft drinks. After batteries have been 
powering fork trucks all day serving bottling 
machinery, fifty highway delivery trucks must 
be unloaded and re-loaded. 


POWER TO SPARE for this big shift-end job 
is provided by dependable Ep1son batteries. In 
twelve minutes, one man and a fork truck 
unload and re-load a delivery truck—a job that 
formerly took four men twenty minutes, 


BEFORE RECHARGING, batteries have some- 
times remained in service nearly sixteen hours 
continuously. Spare batteries are used only 
when operations continue far beyond an eight 
hour shift. Further, the ability of Ep1son 
batteries to take a quick boost-charge during 


Most Dependable Power 
—Lowest Over-all Cost 
--- you get both with an EDISON 





lunch hour has been a big factor during the 
busy season. 


ON ALL COUNTS—dependable power through 
extra hours and extra years . . . lower main- 
tenance cost... less downtime — EpIson 
batteries are best for your job. Electrically, 
they’re practically foolproof. Their steel cells 
make them practically indestructible. Have your 
Edison field engineer survey your battery needs. 
Send for Bulletin $.B. 2039 and S.B, 3808 for 
detailed information. Edison Storage Battery 
Division of Thomas A. Edison Incorporated, 


West Orange, N. J. 
q \ 
EK DISON 
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aS Nickel + Iron + Athatine 
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This picture demonstrates— 


Why 


a modern truck 


te 


The home bed and the modern truck traveling on a 
road bed both demonstrate a fundamental principle of weight distribution. 


In the case of the truck the weight is distributed over several axles. Take 
this tractor truck and semitrailer for example. Its weight is dis- 
tributed over 5 axles. Design of all trucks is based on the same weight- 
distribution principles. These modern trucks are designed to more than 
meet road standards of weight distribution. It’s the old snow shoe 
principle—you sink down in overshoes but not when you wear snow shoes 
—applied to truck weight engineering. 

So remember when you see those big modern trucks rolling along with 
necessities for you, that they’re not hurting the roads. They’re engineered 
to distribute their weight. Roads built right and maintained correctly can 
take both the weight and the volume of today’s traffic that is so vital 


to America. 
if you've got it—a truck brought it! 


American Trucking Industry 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D. C. 





understand two obvious, simple prin- 
ciples that underlie the design of Rus- 
sian equipment, before its production 
methods make any sense: (1) Most of 
Russia’s gear is designed and engineered 
for a short service life in combat; and 
(2) the Soviets leave out components 
that give safety and comfort to the men 
who operate the equipment 

To an American this sounds ruthless 
and short-sighted. But to a Russian, 
it’s just plain realistic thinking. The 
Russians figure that the life expectancy 
of battle equipment is short, at best. 
So they turn out a lot of fairly durable 
equipment rather than concentrating 
their efforts in making a few models 
that are technically perfect 

The Russians, for example, figure 
that a tank gun has a short service life 
in combat. So the gun barrel of a 
Russian tank is rated for only about 
20 rounds of ammunition. ‘The gun 
may be used more than that, but it 
will lose accuracy. The Russian de- 
signer, however, is happy. He’s saved 
high-grade stecl for more critical uses. 
¢In Mufti—Another example is Rus- 
sia’s T-34 tank, a model of Soviet 
engineering. It’s a flop. But on the 
battlefield, it’s something to be reck- 
cned with. In World War II, the 
Germans who fought against it gave 
it a top rating; and in the carly days 
of the Korean war, it took the offensive 
—for a short time. 

It’s a mistake to brush off Russian 
equipment just because it is inferior 
by U.S. standards. While the Sovicts 
skimp on safety trappings and other 
refinements, they put fine work and 
materials into the places where it 
counts—and where it shows up in the 
performance of the equipment 
¢ Slapdash Assembly—This apparent 
lack of consistency in quality and 
standardization shows up in the study 
of one T-34, now a museum piece at 
the Aberdeen Proving Grounds of th« 
Ordnance Corps. U.S. experts saw 
it as evidence of Russia’s dispersed, 
varied industry: One -plant produces 
machine-made parts, another makes 
them by hand. Many subassemblies of 
the tank would be rejected before they 
reached a U.S. assembly line. The 
Russian’s put them together, anyway, 
usually with silapdash workmanship. 
But vitally important parts—say_ the 
ones for aiming the cannon—are 
handled with tender, loving care 

Specifically, the welding jobs on the 
T-34 typify Russian quality control (if 
it has such a system). All the armor 
plate is welded by hand. The joints 
of a weldment frequently are poorly 
fitted. Secondary fittings—brackets and 
supports—are quite haphazardly welded. 
Cracks in the armor plate—the results 
of poor steelmaking or foundry methods 
—are patched up afterwards. But the 
gears that raise and lower the gun have 
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POS a 
a epee ently 


Cornerstone for building 


on a century-old foundation 


A NEW LEADER in the field of indus- 
trial rubber products was created when 
L. H. GILMER COMPANY, devel- 
opers of the revolutionary ‘“Timing’’® 
Belt drive, recently joined forces with 
NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING 
CO., America’s oldest manufacturer of 
mechanical rubber goods. 

The combined manufacturing, de- 
velopment, distribution and field engi- 
neering facilities now enable industrial 
buyers to obtain from a single source— 
the local NYB&P Distributor—a com- 
plete line of quality rubber products, 
many of which are unique in their fields. 
The line includes such outstanding 
products as— 





NYB&P 


CONVEYOR BELTING 
HY-TEST STEAM HOSE 
GREAT SEAL PACKINGS 
TEST SPECIAL TRANSMISSION BELTING 
ALL TYPES OF INDUSTRIAL HOSE 


Filmer 
V-BELTS 
“TIMING” BELT DRIVES 
KABLE KORD FLAT BELTS 


SHOCK PAD MACHINERY MOUNTS 








“Quality products, with quality dis- 
tribution,” is the guiding policy of 
NYB&P. The NYB&P Distributor 
in your area is a cornerstone of in 
dustrial supply. He’s a good man to 
know when emergency deliveries are 
required ...an experienced trouble- 
shooter when problems arise... an 
invaluable help in properly applying 
either standard or specially engi- 
neered NYB&P products. We'll 
gladly send you his name and address 
and, if you wish, literature on any of 
the products listed above. 








BEEN SOLVING 
INSULATING JOB INDUSTRYS TOUGH 
IS REALLY INSULATION 
PROBLEMS FOR 
90 years / 


Johns-Manv F 


save industry a billion do llars 
in fuel every year! 


... by providing the right insulating materials 
for every service from 400F below zero to 3000F above. 


For 90 years, men in industry have looked to Johns- 
Manville to solve their insulation problems. In many ways, 
J-M’s knowledge of the science of insulation has made 
possible the growth of America’s great production capacity. 


Insulation is not just one material, it’s many, all 
developed through research for our great variety of 
industries. But, it requires more than producing in- 
sulations to serve industry. 

it requires services of J-M engineers to recommend 
the proper insulation for the most efficient results. 


it requires services of contractors selected for their 
integrity and knowledge of insulation engineering . . . 
contractors with crews trained in J-M application methods. 

lt requires constant testing by the J-M insulation 
laboratory, the world’s largest, to develop new 
materials to fit the new needs of industry. 

J-M serves industry by reducing fuel costs wherever 
heat and cold must be controlled. For full information 
write Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Johns-Manville 





welding that matches the best in U.S. 
tank plants. 

One reason for the poor quality of 
Russia’s welding is the steel used. ‘The 
armor plate and turret castings of the 
T-34 have a high content of silicon, 
an clement used in alloying steel. In 
the U.S., welding engineers hold their 
silicon content to about 1% to get 
good weldments. But Russia's steel 
goes as high as 2%, and often results in 
internal stresses and cracks after the 
welding operation. 
¢ $64 Question—Actually, the metal- 
lurgical methods of the Russians keep 
U.S. experts guessing. The Soviets, 
apparently, haven't a well regulated sys- 
tem for adapting metals to production. 
Or, more likely, fabricators use what 
steel they have on hand, tapping a sup- 
ply that varies in quantity and scleetion. 
They use brass in some products, where 
brass really isn’t necessary. ‘he shaped- 
charges of their armor-piercing — ba- 
zookas, by contrast, use ordinary iron 
instead of copper, which the U.S. be- 
lieves is a must for this kind of pro- 
jectile. 

In the main, though, the Soviet 
metallurgists rarely go wrong with the 
material that counts. They use titan 
ium, a relatively new metal, as a 
stabilizer in the stainless steels that 
go into their jet turbine engines for 
fighters. Their armor plate for tanks, 
for the most part, matches U.S. 1 
quirements. Steelmakers don’t skimp 
on the hard-to-get alloys such as man 
ganese, molybdenum, and chromium, 
if that would mean sacrificing the hard- 
ness of the armor plate. 
¢ Cause and Effect—It’s obvious that 
the poor equipment coming off the 
production line isn’t due to lack of 
knowhow. Back of the inconsistencies 
in its quality and design is the fact 
that Russia’s supply of skilled workers 
is spread pretty thin. The sudden and 
tremendous buildup of Russia’s garri- 
son economy (BW—Dec.20°52,p95) has 
not allowed the Sovicts enough time 
for turning peasants into top-notch 
craftsmen and workers. Russia’s capacity 
since 1941 has increased faster than its 
program for training production men. 

To offset this problem, Russia has 
made good use of its engineering per- 
sonnel. Soviet engineers have learned 
to supplement skilled craftsmen with 
unskilled labor in producing weapons. 
So a tank comes off a Russian produc- 
tion line looking like a hybrid of a 
limousine and a jalopy. 
¢No “Firsts’—If the Russians have 
developed any radically new production 
methods, they haven’t yet showed up 
in captured equipment. Once of the first 
to appear would certainly be press 
forgings in airplanes. After World War 
II, the Russians hauled off a_lion’s 
share of big German presses: four forg- 
ing presses, two extrusion presses, and 
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DUPONT NYLON 
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45 =D Pont nylon plastic insulates 


pipe systems against costly corrosion 


Telephone lines and radio 
and television sets are usually 
grounded through underground 
gas or water pipes. This results 
in stray electrical currents 
which often cause corrosion 
that can cut pipe life in half. 
It’s a big problem with today’s 
high replacement costs. 

To solve the problem, Uni- 
versal Controls Corporation 
designed a special nut to join 
the pipe line with the gas or 
water meter. It consists of an 
outer steel shell fitted with a 
threaded liner of Du Pont 
nylon plastic. The nut serves 
to break the conductive circuit 
formed by the pipe and prevent 
the flow of current. Its success 
depends on a liner material 
that is non-conductive and 
provides a year-round, leak- 


proof mechanical joint. 
Universal’s engineers speci- 
fied that the liner be injection- 
molded of Du Pont nylon 
plastic because the electrical 
insulating properties of nylon 
prohibit the closing of the cir- 
cuit. Du Pont nylon’s resili- 
ency and strength—the liner is 
actually stronger than the steel 
shell—assure a tight joint win- 
ter and summer. And _ its 
toughness and abrasion resist- 
ance mean long, trouble-free 
service. In use, the nut increases 
pipe life—often doubles it. 
This is another of the over 
800 examples where Du Pont 
nylon plastic is contributing 
economy plus improved per- 
formance in industrial parts. 
Perhaps it can be of value to 
you. For information on nylon 


and other Du Pont plastics, 
write E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., (Inc.), Polychemicals 
Dept., 152B Nemours Blidg., 
Wilmington 98, Del. 


DISTRICT OFFICES; 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 
7 $. Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois 
845 E. 60th Street, Los Angeles 1, California 


OU PUNT 


Sic us eal 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


PLASTICS » CHEMICALS 
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Oildnoulie: Elevciter 


NEEDS NO PENTHOUSE 
OR HEAVY SIDEWALLS 


Most practical, most economical elevator 
for rises up to 50 feet 


The Rotary Oildraulic Elevator is 
moved and controlled by the smooth, 
dependable, economical power of oil 
under pressure. 

The elevator car and its load are sup- 
ported by the hydraulic system—not by 
the building structure. This eliminates 
the costly, unsightly penthouse that 
interferes with modern architectural 
design. It also makes possible a sub- 
stantial lightening of the shaftway struc- 
ture. Rotary’s compact electric power 
unit can be located on any landing, 


on any side of the elevator hatchway. 
The revolutionary Rota-Flow oil- 


_ hydraulic power system gives velvet- 


smooth fluid operation. You can de- 
pend on smooth starts and accurate, 
cushioned stops. 

Over 85,000 Rotary Oildraulic ele- 
vators and lifts are now in service 
throughout the world. Our Engineering 
Department will be glad to assist you 


on plans and specifications. 


ROTARY LIFT CO. 
1027 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 


MAIL NOW FOR NEW ELEVATOR CATALOG 
Rotary Lift Co., 1027 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 


Send free booklet on Rotary Oildraulic Elevators to: 


Name 


Address 


OILDRAULIC ELEVATORS 


For Passenger or Freight Service 





the designs and some parts for one 
= forging press. Since then, Russia 
as probably developed and expanded a 
press program similar to that of the 
U.S. 


But no forgings have been found in 
the planes captured in Korea. In fact, 
the MiG-15 uses a high number of 
stamped parts, many more than th 
U.S. uses for a similar kind of plane 
So you can make two guesses about 
Russia’s press program: It is still bogged 
down in the development stage, or the 
output is going into bigger planes such 
as bombers, which haven't been used 
in Korea. 

The makeup of the captured planes 

throws light on another angle of Sovict 
planning. By using more small parts in 
a plane than we would, the Russians 
can farm work out to small plants and 
to job shops where they can be cither 
hand- or machine-made, ‘That elimi 
nates the need for making a majority 
of parts in large aircraft factories. 
* Double Standard?—The _baling-wire 
methods of the Russians have the ex- 
perts stumped in still another way. 
There’s a big question as to whether 
Russia is using a double standard in 
its production of war goods. It might 
be making the “junk” for export to 
the satellite countries and putting a 
Cadillac finish to equipment slated for 
its own consumption and stockpile. 

Most industry people who are famil- 
iar with Sovict methods reject the idea 
of a double standard. They think that 
Russia is involved in manpower and 
supply problems, which would compli- 
cate its planning with two different 
grades in quality. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Bendix Aviation Corp. has developed a 
new ccramic-base brake lining for jet 
aircraft. The Cerametallic lining is re 
ported able to surwive landing impacts 
that heat brakes to as high as 1,800F 
in three seconds. 
* 

The induction stirrer installed on one 
of the large new electric furnaces at 
the Canton (Ohio) steel mill of Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co. is working out 
well, preliminary reports indicate. The 
electrical device is being tried as a 
means of improving metal quality. In- 
duction stirrers have been used _pre- 
viously only on small furnaces 

) ) : 
H. J. Heinz Co. is putting a new form 
of iron into its line of precooked ce- 
reals. The iron is added during the in- 
dividual kettle cooking process’ that pre- 
cedes drying and packaging. The com- 
pany claims that the new form is more 
readily digested and assimilated by 
babies. 
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STUDENTS developed a new and cheaper machine, became incorporators with the pro- 
fessor and an insurance executive (center) of a corporation to control... 


THE MACHINE that is designed to put the new molding system within the financial 


reach of small foundries. 


Foundries a 


interest that the students and _ their 
professor have organized a company to 
handle the unit. Last week their first 
contract-built production models were 
delivered. 

¢ Shell Molding—The lab __ project 
started a little over a year ago. It was 
originally the idea of Frank K. Shallen- 
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Trick 


berger, associate professor of industrial 
inanagement. From his studies and ob- 
servation of castern foundries, he felt 
the shell-molding process had a promis- 
ing future in mass-production industry. 

Shell molding is important because 
it saves several of the steps and skills 
required by the old method of making 


KOHLER 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 


Sndopendent ay 
oF Electricity 


STAND-BY PROTECTION 


when central station 
electricity is cut off 


Days and nights of no electricity may 
follow power failure caused by storm or 
accident. Install a Kohler automati 
stand-by plant before the emergency and 
insure uninterrupted light and power. 
Models for homes, farms, hatcheries, 
greenhouses, hospitals, theatres, stores, 
communication systems, fire alarms, air 
ports. Cost is often offset by 
avoided during a single power failure. 


Portable and Mobile 


For power saws, planers, drills, sanders, 
pipe threaders and cutters, hedge 
and tree trimmers, public address 
systems, excavators, draglines, electro 
magnets, trailers, concession trucks, 
fire departments. 


losses 


Sole Supply 


For ranches, motor courts, oil drilling 
rigs, pipe lines, lumber camps, tunnels, 
mines, work boats. 


Write for folder 17-G 


Model 5E61, 5K Ww, 115/230 volt AC. A utomatic, 
Sizes from 500 watts to 30 KW. 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. Established 1873 


KOHLER ot KOHLER 


KES @ HEATING EQUIPMENT 
PLANT e AIR-COOLED ENGINES 
PRECISION CONTROLS 





‘is there... 


New Construction jobs you want 


"Ee 
But if you don't » 
know where, : y 


you can’t get your share 


Dodge Reports — 
willtell you 


et re a 


where your opportunities are... 
everyday — anywhere east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Get ‘“‘How to 
Use” book free. Write Dept. B. 532 


DODGE REPORTS i 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y, 
Timely, accurate, comprehensive 
construction news service 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 
-Swece 1883 


AGE rence 


@ AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE ¢ 








i blame yourself 


for costly loss or property damage 
caused by lack of property protection. 
Install sturdy Page Chain Link Fence. 
It has been providing security against 
possible disruption of business, vandal- 
ism, or many other losses or injuries for 
more than 60 years. Page Fence is avail- 
able in heavily galvanized Copper- 
Bearing Steel, Stainless Steel or 
corrosion- resisting Aluminum. NOW 
is the time to consult the skilled Page 
Fence erecting firm nearest you. For 
name and address and helpful illus- 
trated fence data, write to— 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 
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PROFESSOR Frank K. Shallenberger, of Stanford University Business School, set his class 
studying why shell molding was not used in small western foundries. 


Schoolboys Show 


At Stanford University’s industry 
laboratory—part of its Graduate School 
of Business—things are getting more 
realistic all the time. 

The lab tries to give students practical 
experience in production by having 
them operate their own miniature manu- 
facturing businesses. A while ago it 


ran into a genuine materia 


Feb.17’51,p 


problem (BW 
one of the lab projects ha 
a find that is a potential 


has developed a shell-moldin; 


designed to sell a lot ch 
current models. 


Industry has already show: 
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SERVES MORE LEADING MARKETS THAN ANY OTHER AIR CARRIER 


DEMAND -not distance-defines your market potential 


See how Airfreight can put your product 
in new and once too distant territories 


No matter where demand might exist, 
today, that place can be your market. 
This and this alone should be the 
guiding principle when determining 
new markets for your product. No 
longer do time and distance become 
major considerations when you ship 


by air and measure miles by minutes 
rather than hours. 

Such streamlined distribution 
methods enable you to open up new 
sales territories formerly out of reach. 
Invade rich established markets and 
compete there successfully against 
local manufacturers. 

More than a better way to ship, 
Airfreight is actually a new and better 


way to do business. Why not find out 
what this modern method of distribu- 
tion can do for you? Let an American 
Airlines representative tell you the 
story of Airfreight in terms of your 
business as soon as possible. For 
complete information, wire collect to 
American Airlines, Inc., Cargo Sales 
Division, 100 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Americas Leading Airline 





special MORGREN* 


micro-fog 


Complete Visibility 
and Control of Oil 
Feed ...no guess work. 








Oil Feed Controlled = 
by Air ...gives very 
uniform rate of oil feed. 


Constant Oil Level... 
rate of oil feed not 
affected by oil supply. 








for 
bearings 
gear chambers 


small air devices 


@ Gives automatic, continuous, uniform lubrication 

@ Permits greater flexibility in product design 

@ Eliminates many limitations of ordinary lubrication 

@ Extends equipment life 

@ Cools as it lubricates 

@ Prevents entry of foreign matter into housing 

@ Cuts lubrication ond maintenance costs 

@ Capacities up to 14 cfm. 
rab Sec tee wg sag- ard Pi of —o lubrication experience and 
~ afk = , now, for complete information 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


10) 


CA. D 


3429 So. Elati St., Englewood 


IN COLORFUL COLORADO 
Valves @ Filters @ Regulators @ Lubricators @ Hose Assemblies 





molds for metal casting by packing sand 
around a wooden pattern (BW —Apr. 
8’50,p54). 

In shell molding, an aluminum pat- 
tern is made of the part to be cast. 
This pattern is covered with a mixture 
of sand, iron oxide, and a plastic resin. 
The plastic binds the mixture together 
when it is heated. After the pattern is 
removed, a shell-like half of a mold 
is formed by the plastic and sand 
mixture. 

Then two of these halves are pressed 

together and held by tape or powdered 
adhesives. When bound together, the 
halves form a completed mold, and the 
molten metal is poured into it 
¢ Expense Problem—The thing that 
puzzled Shallenberger was that the pro- 
cess was regarded with apathy by smaller 
foundries. Why? That was the question 
that launched the class into shell mold 
ing as a project. The students inter- 
viewed foundrymen. They found most 
of them familiar with the process, but 
many felt they were too busy to even 
think about alternatives. Others threw 
up their hands at the expense of a 
shell-molding machine for a small-job 
shop. 
e The Product—Back in the lab, the 
students set themselves the task of find- 
ing out why such a relatively simple 
process was beyond the financial reach 
of small foundries. This meant an in- 
timate study and use of the process 
itself. Out of this study emerged a 
Goldbergian complex of angle iron, 
channels, bar stock, and other materials. 
Despite its appearance, though, the 
wee was simply a convenient, com- 
pact system for packing the sand-resin 
mixture onto a metal pattern and bind- 
ing it under heat. 

The students recognized that it was 
crude. But it did make shell molds. 
And when they totaled up their costs 
for materials and rationalized the labor 
involved at commercial rates, they de- 
cided that a machine shop could re- 
produce the machine for $2,000 or less 
The cheapest shell-molding machine 
then on the market carried a price tag 
of $4,900, and from there the prices 
rose sharply. 
¢ Looking It Over—With the project 
completed, the students unveiled their 
machine to the trade in the West 
Then the class closed the books on 
the project and the machine retired 
to the shadows to gather dust 

Last October a new class went to the 
laboratory. Meanwhile, industry people 
who had seen the machine in the spring 
were coming back for a second look 
Some of them suggested that the uni- 
versity manufacture and market the 
machine. 

Stanford business managers, however, 
were worried about the big patent fight 
that has been raging over the whole 
shell-molding process (BW—Dec.15’51, 
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Give yourselt this rest! 


-| 


COMPARE your techniques of materials handling with those leading 
firms in your own field. 


CHECK the chart at right, indicating operations of interest to you. 
Mail the chart to Rapistan and receive actual Field Reports 
telling just how other companies are solving those problems 
most profitably. See how your own methods rate by com- 
parison. 


HERE’S WHY YOU MAY BE SURPRISED 


Rapistan Field Reports feature the very latest solutions to actual han- 
dling problems . . . solutions tried, tested, and proved highly successful by 
leading firms in every industry. In fast-reading capsule form, these re- 
ports discuss the problems as they existed; show photos, diagrams, spec- 
ifications and cost of equipment installed; tell exactly what results were 
achieved. You may be very surprised to learn how much more efficient 
your present equipment can be, or how a single additional conveying 
unit can lick an entire problem for you. 


If you would like further information, ask for the Rapistan catalog of 
power and gravity conveyors. Units, lines, or engineered systems for 
every operation in chart at right. Reputation of Rapistan equipment is 
built on flexibility, quality and value... your assurance of continuous 
dependable, cost-cutting performance wherever you put it to work. 


If you need expert help for a specific handling problem, consult Rapistan 
engineers. Let them survey your operation. Their advice, like Rapistan 
Field Reports and catalogs, is yours for the asking . . . no obligation. 


CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


CONVEYORS @ INDUSTRIAL CASTERS © WHEEL-EZY® TRUCKS 


BETTER 


AND GET THESE! 


Explicit details on most successful techniques em- 

ployed by other firms in your fleld for the following 

operations: 

() Controtied movement through any operation 

(] Conveying between machines 

(] Inspecting operations 

[J Leading, filling or sealing of contoiners 

(J Leading or unloading; truck, ship or boxcar 

() Leng distance package movement; inter- or 
intra-plant 

[] Movement between floors 

(] Movement into storage boys 

(_] Order selecting 

a} Receiving operations; box, carton or bag 

O Sorting operations 

(] Shipping operations 

(J Stacking; cartons, boxes or bags 

[] Stock transferring 

[[] Sterage; balcony or bin 

NOTE: If you have a problem not listed here, 

please describe it. There are many other Rapistan 

Field Reports to help you. 


Please check your business classification 
[) Menvfacturing |) Agriculture! () Whelesele 


The RAPIDS-STANDARD COMPANY, Inc 
11 Rapistan Building, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Retail 


NAME 

COMPANY NAME 

STREET ADDRESS 

ZONE 


| See STATE 





Where there’s a “long count” 


...you lose! 


If there is any recurring job of 
counting to do in any department 
of your company, it’s a certainty 
that it is piling up needless expense 
—if done the long way, by hand. 

Counting checks, tickets, money, 
tags, coupons—paper forms of any 
kind—is a job for a Tickometer. 
It counts at speeds up to 1,000 a 
minute—far faster than a human 
can, and it counts with precision- 
machine accuracy. 

It shows whole or 
partial counts on 
visible registers—can 
stop and resume 

TM without forgetting! 
Moreover, it can 
(optionally) be 


equipped to imprint, date, endorse, 
rubber-stamp, code or cancel items 
as they are counted. 

In hundreds of various kinds of 
business establishments, the PB 
Tickometer is now dependable and 
required equipment, to replace 
tedious hand-counting, get results 
quickly, save a lot of time and 
money. Rented, never sold, it calls 
for no capital investment — is 
serviced from 199 PB branch offices 
and other service points. 

There’s almost certainly a need 
for it in your business. Let us show 
you how you can quickly find out. 
Call Pitney-Bowes office nearest 
you, or send the coupon for the free 
illustrated booklet. 


a PITNEY-BOWES 
= 


Tickometer 


Counting & Imprinting Machine 
.+- Offices in 93 cities in U. S. and Canada. 
PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
1457 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 





Send free illustrated Tickometer 
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p++). They decided not to take a 
chance on getting involved 

¢ Second Try—At that point, Shallen- 
berger and his ambitious students de- 
cided to go ahead on their own. Outside 
of class, they redesigned and _ re-en- 
gincered the whole machine, incorpor 
ating new ideas of their own and 
suggestions of industry men who had 
taken an interest. In a workshop behind 
Shallenberger’s Palo Alto home, the 
group set up a new shell-molding ma- 
chine. 

lor test runs, several western manu- 
facturers gladly loaned metal patterns 
for a variety of castings. One of these 
was Magna Engineering Corp., of 
Menlo Park, Calif., manufacturer of the 
Shopsmith and the Magnadrill (BW— 
Feb.23'52,p60). Magna’s president, 
Robert L. Chambers was so pleased 
with the mold made for a Shopsmith 
faceplate that he ordered a production 
run. 
¢ Getting Launched—Last week as the 
first three production models were fin- 
ished up at the small machine shop of a 
contractor in neighboring Redwood 
City, Shallenberger and his student 
collaborators made it official. They 
signed the papers incorporating them- 
selves as the Shalco Enginecring Corp., 
Box 208, Palo Alto. 

The student incorporators are Ed- 
ward Krupotich, George Bingham, 
Joseph Fetzer, and William Myers. 
They will serve as directors along with 
Shallenberger, Professor Paul Holden of 
Stanford, Chambers of Magna, and J. P 
Dolan, a Palo Alto insurance executive. 

The incorporators are hanging on to 
one of the first three production models 
for their own experimentation and 
study. Another has been sold to the 
Mfg. & Mine Supply Co. of Connells- 
ville, Pa., which will manufacture the 
machine under the Shalco license for 
eastern sale. 

The Connellsville firm is headed by 
Shallenberger’s brother, John 

The third was sent to a foundry in 
Berkeley, Calif., for service-testing. 
When Shallenberger is sure that all the 
bugs have been removed, he will turn 
the Redwood City machine shop loose 
on a 10-unit production run to fill exist- 
ing orders. 
¢ Prospects—What comes after that 
isn’t clear yet. Sha)lenberger expects the 
machine to sell readily. He hasn’t settled 
on a price yet, but it will be under 
$2,500. 

He and his associates have no inten- 
tion of manufacturing the machine 
themselves. 

However, they have applicd for 
patents on it (this has no relation to 
the pending patent squabble over the 
process). As it now stands, the machine 
requires one operator—who need not be 
a skilled molder—but could be adapted 
to automatic controls in the future. 
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U-S:S Carilloy steel springs 





soak up 8 million lb.-ft. Torque! 





Alloy springs cushion 
tremendous mechanical shocks 
in 200-ton short-circuit generators 
...save expense of forgings 


@ In testing high-voltage circuit breakers, engineers at Gen- 
eral Electric Company intentionally short-circuit two huge 
motor-driven generators. Each of these test generators is 
normally rated 125,000 kva, but provides short-circuit cur- 
rents as high as 182,000 amp, instantaneous peak of the 
offset wave, corresponding to about 1,625,000-kva rms sym- 
metrical short-circuit duty. Such operation causes tremen- 
dous mechanical stresses to build up inside each machine. 


These stresses create a torque that tries to twist loose the 
200-ton stator assembly. 

But no damage is done! These powerful machines are 
mounted on U’S’S Car1LLoy steel plate springs that cushion 
the shock and then damp out any vibrations that follow. 
The springs must absorb these terrific shock torsion loads as 
often as 40 times an hour; so a tough, very durable steel 
is needed. 

Forged springs were considered first. But GE engineers, 
with the cooperation of United States Steel metallurgists, 
found that a rolled alloy steel, U-S’S CariLLoy 4340, provides 
the required mechanical properties at much lower cost. This 
steel is tough, even though extremely hard, and it assures 
good endurance at 40,000 psi. as required in this application. 
In addition, it is easy to heat treat. 

This CarRIL_oy steel is giving excellent service. Under the 
most severe short circuit, developing a whopping 8 mi/lion 
lb. ft. of torque, frame rotation is about '% in. each way at 
the point of attachment of the springs. And the axial! center- 
line of the machine stays within 30 mils of its normal posi- 
tion. These movements are sufficient to cushion the shock 
effectively. 

Any time you need a steel that will provide high strength 
and toughness, superior resistance to shock and torsion with 

minimum weight, or any combination of these properties, 

look for a CARILLOY steel. Experienced U'S’S metal- 
lurgists will gladly help you choose the one best 
suited to your requirements. 


At General Electric Company's 
new switchgear development labo- 
ratory, this 1,625,000-kva short- 
circuit test generator is protected 
from mechanical damage during 
short-circuit tests by plate springs 
made of U‘S’'S Cari..oy steel. 
Rolled CartLLoy 4340 stands up 
under the repeated shock torsion 
loads developed in these niachines, 
and it costs less than forgings. 


Fens ratte ait i—- 
a Is Raghe e a 


US'S Carilloy Steels & 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH + COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 





But Have You Seen NEW PRODUCTS. 
Texas’ Coastal Corridor’? | twoway Press 


In press work, the return strokes of 


You've heard about it the press ordinarily add up to a lot of 


J a lost motion. But hydraulic presses now 
You ve read about if in use at the New Orleans (La.) plant 
of Rheem Mfg. Co. eliminate the lost 
al Sd 4 time by having the reverse stroke pet 
Now it’s time you saw | it forms‘ operation, too 
PNET. ase The double-end presses were custom 
designed for Rheem, which makes 
90-mm. shell cases, by Clearing Ma 
chine Corp. of Chicago. Rheem’s pro 
duction line has four double-end, hori 
zontal presses and two vertical presses, 
equipped with special automatic feeds 
and connected with automatic and 
semi-automatic convevors 
On the first double-end press, th« 
blank (steel disk) is pre-cupped at one 
end, then carried to the other end for 
cupping. Two drawing, or stretching, 
operations are performed at cither end 
of the next horizontal pre Third and 
fourth drawing operations take place 
on the third machine. Between the 
third and fourth draw, the shell goes to 
a vertical press for a pre-head operation. 
After the fourth draw, the heading 
operation is finished on a second verti 
cal press. The last step, tapering, is per- 
formed on another double-end press. 
Besides speeding up production, a 








of Texas Coast served with 
natural gas by Houston Pipe 


! Line Company. ' — double-end press requires less space than 
Te, two conventional _ presses Rheem’s 
Why not visit sunny, hospitable Texas this winter? Bh models are 264 ft. long, 10 ft. high 


. a P — > : . : , 
And while you're here, let us drive you down the Corridor. rey Power consumption is reduced, too, 


. : since each double-end press has onh 
Check everything you've heard about its natural and manufactured half the motor capacity of two separate 


resources, about its markets, workers, climate, transportation, taxes and the presses. 


ay i b , Clearing savs that installation was a 
‘ ‘0 » and efficiency of its natural gas for fuel and raw material. 
abundance, economy and eff y of gas for fi relatively simple matter. No foundation 


You'll agree that... pits were required, which was espc 
cially important to Rheem since sub 


The CORRIDOR offers something more! soil conditions at the plant are unstabk 
Maintenance problems are also said to 
Over and above its physical advan- _ industries grow big and big industries be simplified because the low silhouette 

tages, Texas’ Coastal Corridor offers grow bigger. of the press makes the operating 

this intangible factor: The habit of suc- It’s something you must see to mechanism readily accessibl 

cess that is so closely associated with wnderstand. ¢ Source: Clearing Machine Corp., 

Texas. 6499 W. 65th St., Chicago 38, IIl. 





, = Plan to visit sunny, hospitable Texas 
It provides an atmosphere of initi- during these winter months. Let us know 2 

ative, enterprise and vigor peculiar to when you're coming, and we'll arrange Speedier Blood Count 

Texas. to show you Houston and the Texas 


It's the catalyst that makes small Coastal Corridor. A hospital laboratory instrument 


that gives an accurate blood count au 
tomatically in only 10 seconds has just 


HOUSTON PIPE LINE co. sg: heggraomanrse by ag wang “eng 3 


manufacturer claim the 
Subsidiary of Houston Ol! Compeny of Texes instrument gives accuraci¢ within 


Wholesalers of closer limits than those generally pro 
Natural 45 vided by visual methods, removes most 


of the crrors of the counting-chamber 

method. Unlike previous types of auto 
Keep your finger on the PULSE of Texas matic instruments, the Hacmoscop« 
ewes of Tones le & new service of Houston compensates for a fairly wide range of 
Pipe Line Co. to keep you up-to-date on Texas. variation in cell diameter 


May we send it to you? Without obligation, of The instrument uses light diffraction 
course. Just send us your name and address. through a highly dilute suspension of 
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Its time to 
change the record 
oe so . of our obsolete roads | 


Tue NEEDLE’'S stuck! Our road-build- 
ing record plays the same old tune . . . bad 
roads, bad roads, bad roads . . . |! These 
highways were built in the 20's, with the 
20 methods, to fit ’20 traffic — 20 million 
vehicles. Today, 52 million vehicles travei 
over 500 billion miles every year — and the 
spiral climbs year by year. 


TRAILER SALES AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


It’s time to change the record . . . time 
to straighten out, widen and recondition 
our obsolete roads. Good roads are neces- 
sary to our economic welfare in peace and 
vital links to survival in time of war, It’s 
time to arouse public opinion, because 


“good roads are everybody's business”! 


TRAILMOBILE inc. 


PULLMAN 
( "ee 








For DEPENDABLE Service 


Specify a “Shaw-Box”’ Crane 


300-TON GIANT or 500 lb. crane —Shaw-Box builds all 
capacities for every need. Power stations, railroad shops, steel 
mills and industrial plants of every description rely on the de- 
pendable service that has distinguished “Shaw-Box” Cranes for 
generations. 

MULTI-MOTORED CRANES were introduced by Shaw-Box 
in 1888. For more than 65 years, our entire facilities have been 
devoted exclusively to the development and production of load- 
handling equipment. When you buy a “Shaw-Box” Crane today, 
you can select from the greatest variety of standard types avail- 
able anywhere. 

MANY FEATURES ORIGINATED by Shaw-Box have become 
standard in crane manufacture everywhere. For enduring stam- 
ina... for complete safety for man, load and crane... for un- 
matched load-handling economy and maintenance convenience 
— you can make no better choice than a dependable “Shaw-Box” 
Crane. 

PLAN YOUR REQUIREMENTS for today and years to come. We 
will gladly cooperate with your engineering consultants or your 
own staff. Or write for Catalog 219 showing “Shaw-Box” Full 
Electric Traveling Cranes from 5 tons up; Catalog 218 for ‘Load 
Lifter’ Cranes from 1 to 20 tons; or Catalog 221 for Series ‘“‘D” 
All-Electric ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes from 5 to 20 tons. 


44 


ae 4 


- MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan 


’ Builders of “Shaw-Box” and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load 
' Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ 
" Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, 
' and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 





blood under test. The diffracted light 
striking the surface of a photoclement 
activates a dial that gives the reading. 
¢ Source: Haemoscope Corp., 101 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y 

¢ Price: $585. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Celaperm, a color-pigmented acetate 
yarn, was shown in a performance-test 
exhibit by Celanese Corp. of America 
at the American Assn. of Textile 'Tech- 
nologists’ symposium in New York last 
week. The company says that the tests 
demonstrate an all-around color fast- 
ness unexcelled by conventional dyeing 
of any fiber, natural or synthetic. 

& 
Stencils, especially designed for duplica- 
tion of legal documents ivailable 
from A. B. Dick Co., of Chicago, Il. 
The new stencils have special double 
lines along the left margin and line 
numbers that reproduce when run 
on the mimeograph, thus doing away 
with the necessity for using special 
document paper. 

2 
A towing tractor for aircraft and other 
heavy equipment has been designed by 
Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creck, 
Mich. The new tractor is powered by 
a six-cylinder Chrysler engine devclop- 
ing 114 hp., has a drawbar full rating 
of 12,000 Ib. 

e 
A broiler unit and four full-sized gas 
burners have been incorporated into a 
6-in. counter top, 42 in. long and 25 
in. deep, by Chambers Corp., Shelby- 
ville, Ind. The broiler unit opens up- 
ward, and the broiler platter can be ad- 
justed by handles on the front of the 
cooking counter. 

* 
An automatic drain valve, which works 
on a vapor-ejection principle, is manu- 
factured by Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., Industrial Products Division, Wil- 
merding, Pa. It removes water auto- 
matically as quickly as it collects in 
compressor air tanks or afterburners. 
Spray-Glo is a bright daylight fluores- 
cent lacquer in a spray container. It is 
offered by Craftint Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for use in preparing signs 
and displays. Price of an 11l-oz. con- 
tainer is $2.80. 

~ 
Drivesall, a new rubber transmission 
belt, first ever made with all ravon 
fabric, has completed five years of lab- 
oratory tests and ficld development at 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. The 
company says it is 25% stronger and 
has up to 10 times greater flex life 
than cotton fabric belts made with the 
same number of plics. 
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SMALL PLANTS are spaced neatly along Queen’s highway in Etobicoke ‘Township, one 
of Toronto’s satellites. Industrial sites range 10 mi. outside the city, along .. . 


week their hopes got another boost 
when the Toronto Industrial Coummis- 
sion, whose bailiwick includes some 20 
mi. surrounding the city, released its 
1952 report. The good news: another 
record year, with new manufacturing 
projects in the Toronto area up 50% 
over 1951. 

Businessmen in Ontario are loath to 
call this growth a boom—in the sense 
of a sudden speculative mining or oil 
development. Boom, they feel, implies 
bust. They see Ontario’s growth as a 
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Canada’s Golden Strip 


strong, long-term surge, based on sturdy 
underpinnings. 
¢ The Hub—Ontario is, and probably 
always will be, the workshop of Canada. 
E:very new natural resource development 
on the Canadian frontier—aluminum or 
oil, iron or newsprint looks to Ontario 
to supply equipment and eventually to 
fabricate and sell its product. Within 
a 100-mi. radius of ‘Toronto lies fully 
one-third of the entire national market. 
Here’s a sampling of 1952 statistics: 

¢ A third of Canada’s population 


BAY STREET, the hub of Toronto, 


Canada’s commercial and financial center. 
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HEAVY INDUSTRY: Burgeoning Hamil- 


ton is the steelmaking center of Canada. 
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FARMLAND at Burlington Township, just outside Hamilton, was purchased last Novembg 
by Studebaker Corp, of Canada for a large new auto assembly plant. 


BIGGEST PLANT in Canada, Ford’s new assembly center near Oakville 
about 5,000, nucleus of a new industrial community. 


will employ 
Project costs around $20-million, 


The Lake Shore of Ontario: 


Along most of the 40 mi. or so 
between ‘Toronto and Hamilton, the 
Queen Elizabeth Way (cover) stretches 
its four lanes through flat, near-empty 
southern Ontario farmland. But the 
highway’s _ tree-lined aren't 
nearly so bare as they were right after 
the war. Today there’s a neat hedgerow 
of small factories just outside ‘Toronto, 
several more further on, and still later, 
the long, low silhouette of the Ford 
plant, Canada’s largest, going up near 
Oakville. 


bord« Ts 


Local boosters and caut 
agree that before man 
passed, the Queen’s high 
continuous strip of indust 
e Foretaste—Canadians f 
way and its environs a1 
of the growth potential of 
shoreline crescent betwe 
the Niagara frontier. ‘Il 
area is destined to bi 
industrial complex, ri 
lands of England or ec 
Cleveland lakefront in tl 
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NEW HOUSES are sprouting everywhere; these small one-family dwellings are just off 
the Queen’s highway. Housing and labor shortage pose a problem for Ontario in years ahead. 


The Commission is likely to remind 
a newcomer (many of them get help 
in finding a site from the Commission's 
engineers and planners) that big indus- 
try is near cnough. Hamilton, 40 mi. 
down the Queen's highway, is Canada’s 
stecl center. At nearby Malton, A. V. 
Roe is adding a huge jet engine plant 
to its other facilities; de Havilland 
has an aircraft plant there, too. And 
when present expansion plans are ful- 
filled, every automaker in Canada save 
Chrysler will be within 40 mi. of 
‘Toronto (lord at Oakville, General 
Motors at Oshawa, Studebaker at 
Hamilton, and Burlington, Reo and 
Nash close to the city limits). ‘These 
plants, the Commission says, act as mag- 
nets to draw small suppliers to ‘Toronto 
proper. 
¢ Easy Lures—The Industrial Commis- 
sion’s sales pitch is simple. Asst. Gen. 
Manager William Willson stresses these 
points, in this order: 
e Toronto has the 
third of the nation’s. 
¢ Toronto has the labor pool—the 
largest reservoir of skilled and unskilled 
workers in Canada with the possible 
exception of Montreal. Because of the 
wide diversity of industry, wages are 
lower than in many other Ontario cities 
($52.39 is the weckly average in manu- 


markets—one- 
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facturing compared with Oshawa’s 
$64.77, largely determined by GM). 

¢ Toronto is the transport hub. It’s 
the division point on all cast-west rail 
trafic, it has a good harbor, it’s on 
the major truck routes, and there’s a 
first-class airport at Malton. 

¢ Toronto is the warchouse for all 
kinds of Canadian raw materials, the 
producer of a complete range of parts 
and services. It’s the commercial and 
financial heart of the country. 
¢ Essentials—‘These are the key ingre- 
dients for most businessmen, says Will- 
son. Industrial boosters in ‘Toronto 
make clear that they're not offering 
cheap labor, cheap land, and low taxes 
(the average tax might be $1,000 a 
year for 10,000 sq. ft. of industrial 
space). The influx of new industry 
can’t help but bid ap wages and real 
estate; and Canadians gencrally frown 
on municipalitics granting tax exemp- 
tions or incentives to lure new industry. 
“We don’t need to,” they say. 

As proof, ‘Toronto officials can point 
to a plot of land in the northeast section 
of the citv—a cornficld in 1948—that 
has blossomed with some 50 small 
factorics supplying everything from soft 
drinks to photo services. They'll men- 
tion the “Golden Mile” in the town- 
ship of Scarborough, which since 1949 





“Ton Tamer... 
for every industry ! 


If your load weighs 2000 Ibs. or 
less, the HYSTER 20 Lift Truck 
is the surest way to more profit! 


Whether it’s bales, bricks, bottles, boxes 
or barrels, the Hyster 20 can move your 
ton more profitably than in any other 
way —as attested by Hyster records in 
every industry. The Hyster 20 is more 
than a lift truck with two forks for pal 
let work, With the proper attachment, 
it can be adapted to “tame’ 
otherwise hard-to-handle materials. To 
put more profit in your materials han 
dling write today for Catalogs 1198-C 
and 1206 to Hyster Company, 2907 
N. E. Clackamas, Portland 8, Oregon. 


tons of 


Hyster’s 101 Attachments ‘‘tame’'a ton in any form 














Be sure to call HYSTER before 
you buy any LIFT TRUCK 


HYSTER COMPANY «¢ Four Plants: Portiand, Oregon, 
Peoria, Iil., Danville, ill., Nijmegen, The Netherlands 
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Cy RUST 7 


ONCE AND FOR ALL 


GALVANIZING 


(Dipped in Molten Zinc) 


ves P ‘ay 
“- Write for HOT TIPS Booklet. 
my 
AMERICAN HOT DIP 
GALVANIZERS ASSOCIATION, INC 


' 
j 


THE BOARDMASTER SYSTEM 
%% Graphic Picture of Your Operations — Spotlighted by Color 


te Facts ot a Glance — Saves Time, Money, Prevents Errors 
te Simple ond Flexible. Write on Cords, Snap in Grooves 
te Made of Metal. Compact, Attractive. Over 40,000 in Use 
Some Typical Applications he 
PRODUCTION © TRAFFIC © SALES 4 6e 
INVENTORY © SCHEDULING 49 
LOADING © AND MANY OTHERS 
24-Page Illustrated 
FREE ) sooxtrr no. 8100 
Without Obligation 
Write Today for Your Copy 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, WN. Y. 
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SERVICES, like this million-gallon municipal water tank and branch bank office in Scar- 
borough, are expanding to handle blossoming industrial plots on ‘Toronto's fringes. 


lives in Ontario; perhaps 45% of the 
nation’s motor vehicles are registered 
there. 

¢ Ontario’s personal income ($5.3- 
billion) and retail sales ($4-billion) are 
both just a shade under 40% of Cana- 
dian totals, 

¢ The value of Ontario’s manufac- 
turing output comes to $8.6-billion, just 
under half of the nation’s. 

e Of the total $20-billion or so in- 
vested throughout the Canadian econ- 
omy since 1947, fully 38% has funneled 
into Ontario. 
¢ Plenty of Room—It’s a good bet, says 
the provincial Dept. of Planning & De- 
velopment’s ‘Trade & Industry Branch, 
that Ontario will continue to grow just 
as fast or faster than the rest of Canada. 
Canadian economists pooh-pooh the 
idea that the expanding western prov- 
inces will ever outstrip the East, that 
Ontario’s economic dominance is on 
the wane. 

Chey point to the tremendous po- 
tential for manufacturing offered by 
Canada’s “fabrication gap’—the differ- 
ence between the amount of raw ma- 
terials the nation produces and the 
percentage fabricated to finished prod- 
ucts within the country. The fact that 
Ontario is already the industrial heart- 
land—with its advantages of markets, 


materials, transport, labor, combined 
with plenty of room left to grow in 

seems to indicate that the province 
will continue to corner the lic 
of new plants and new people. 


n’s share 


I. Come to Toronto... 


If a U.S. manufacturer is setting up 
a plant in Greater Toronto, along 
the Qucen Elizabeth Way or elsewhere, 
he won’t be lonely. Chan ire his 
next-door neighbor will b fellow 
countryman. There are probably more 
plants of American origin varving 
degrees of U. §. control) in the Toronto 
area than in any other city in the world 
outside the U.S.—nearly 400 at latest 
count. And dozens of new ones come 
in each vear—along with Can 1, Brit- 
ish, and continental Europ manu- 
facturcrs. 
¢ In Good Company—Most of Toron- 
to’s 4,300 factories are small, with 
average employment under 5 
though a few big plants have thousands 
of workers. Of 171 official classifica- 
tions of Canadian industry, 158 are 
represented there. This diversification, 
says the Toronto Industrial Commis- 
sion, gives Toronto the “buoyancy and 
stability” that has abways marked the 
area. 


pe rsons, 
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You’re sure to raise one of these soon 


It’s something you use every day. Recognize it? 
If not, it’s because “close-ups” make it easy to 
overlook the obvious. And that applies to ship- 
ping problems, too. 


For example, from “close-up” you may think all 
shipping services have a 50 to 100 lb. minimum 
charge on shipments. But, not so. With Railway 
Express you pay only for the exact number of 
pounds you ship. Picture the difference this grad- 
uated charge can snake in your shipping bills! 


Picture the difference if you could back away 
from the photo above and see it complete. You’d 


use the complete shipping service...@ 


see an eyebrow . . . and probably be surprised 
enough to raise your own. 


When it comes to shipping, you can back away 
and see the complete picture. If you do, you'll see 
what extras you may now be paying. You'll spot 
any separate costs for pickup, insurance, receipts, 
or for re-packaging shipments into smaller units 

Compare all these costs and the service they buy 
with the complete, swift, safe, door-to-door service 
provided by Railway Express for a single charge. 
You'll see why it pays to always 
specify Railway Express. 


my DA LW a ¥ 
C PRES ) 


No size or weight limit © Pickup and delivery, within prescribed vehicle limits, in all cities 


and principal towns 


@ Liberal valuation allowance 


@ Receipt at both ends @ Ship 


collects prepaid, paid-in-part @ Ship by Air Express for extra speed 





(Advertisement) 


British Industries Fair 
Profitable to Printer 


“Last year, at the British Industries Fair, 
I established a source of supply for engrav- 
ing presses which contain a a that are 
simply not available in domestic equip- 
ment,” says Arthur Dettner, of Dettner- 
Dettner - Dettner, San Francisco graphic 
arts firm. 
this year.” 


For full information about the British 
Industries Fair, business men are invited 
to write or telephone their nearest British 
Consulate, or Commercial Dept., British 
Embassy, Washington, D.C. 


REPAIR CONCRETE 


with 


TOUGH 


INSTANT SETTING 


PATCH 


Patch broken concrete 


floors without tying veh 
plant traffic, Use durable INSTANT USE—o to 
lastic material which tokes troffic immedietely 

deal for repairing cracks, holes, ruts. Bonds ti he 

to old concrete... right up to a feather edge. 

NO WAITING! JUST TAMP! TRUCK OVER! 

. Simply shovel INSTANT-USE into hole or 

rut—tomp—and your floor is restored to 

solid smoothness—ready for traffic. Spe- 

cial Plasticizer makes INSTANT-USE easy 

te scoop ow of container .. . easy to 

level . . . . BL temp. Used indoors 

or out. Immediate shipment. 


INSTANT-USE 


FLEXROCK CO. _ Offices in Principal Cities © 
3660 Cuthbert St., Philadelphia | 
Please send complete vabarr a informa- 4 
tion details of TRIAL ORDER PLAN, and 
HANDBOOK OF BUILDING MAINTENANCE— § 
no obligation (Clip and attach coupon to 
Company letterhead) a 

i 

| 
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Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 
Saas ee aaannannanu 
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‘That’ s why I'm going over again 





has sprouted large new factories at a 
tremendous clip—impressive newcomers 
like Frigidaire, Link Belt, Listerine, 
Acme Steel, Lucas-Rotax and Rootes 
Motors of Britain, Wallace & Tiernan. 
Or they can take you westward on the 
Queen's highway. 


ll. . . . Or Hamilton 


As you leave Toronto on the Queen 
Elizabeth Way, there’s a solid five- 
mile block of new one-story factories, 
along with some bigger ones. More will 
be going up soon: For 10 miles, both 
sides of the road have been zoned for 
industry and most of the acreage is sold. 
Then there’s a more-or-less dead area of 
farmland until you approach Oakville, 
where Ford of Canada’s monster as- 
sembly plant (324 acres under one roof) 
may eventually be the nucleus of a 
community of 15,000 persons. 

Beyond a few other plants in Oak- 
ville, there’s little sign of the indus- 
trial revolution until you arrive at 
Burlington township. There, a billboard 
announces that Studebaker of Canada, 
based at Hamilton, has bought a 190- 
acre site for an assembly plant. Slowly 
but surely, the Hamilton cluster of 
industry is spreading eastward, to join 
the outcroppings of Toronto. 
¢ The Anchor—Hamilton is the heavy- 
industry anchor of Lake Ontario’s bur- 
geoning industrial row. It’s the steel 
center of Canada; right now Steel Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., and Dominion Found- 
ries & Steel, Ltd., are in the midst of a 
$100-million-plus expansion. Hamilton 
is also the textile capital of Ontario; 
and it boasts big pl ants like Interna- 
tional Harvester, Westinghouse, Na- 
tional Stee] Car Corp., and Studebaker. 

Much of what can be said for 
Toronto can also be said for Greater 
Hamilton, though on a smaller scale 
(population is just 259,685, compared 
with Toronto’s 1.1-million). It’s in the 
middle of the southern Ontario market, 
and it’s well situated transportwise 
(Hamilton harbor is one of the biggest 
in Canadian lake port tonnage). There’s 
skilled labor, pad 5 plant sites are avail- 
able. 
¢ Ready and Waiting—Hamilton wants 
to diversify. It envies Toronto’s broad 
industrial base, hopes to lure secondary 
light industry a as food-processing 
and clothing. Tliere’s a large store of 
semiskilled and unskilled labor. 

While there are wide-open spaces for 
industrial expansion south of the city 
toward Niagara Falls, many newcomers 
want to be between Toronto and Hamil- 
ton—so Acting Industrial Commissioner 
Jack Moore is likely to take a prospect 
out the Queen Elizabeth Way toward 
Burlington. One of the big problems in 
moving either east or south of the city 
is the lack of serviced land for plants— 
a shortage of sewers and water mains. 


It will take time, Moore points out, for 
the small communities along the Lake 
Ontario shoreline to build up facilities 
to support big new industry 

¢ Keeping Up—Lack of serviced land 
is just one of the growing pains of 
Ontario’s industry row. Housing is an- 
other. Ontario provincial officials say 
that so far housing has pretty well kept 
pace with industrial expansion, but it’s 
a touch-and-go race. The population of 
the Lake Ontario crescent is now around 
1.7-million; at the present rate of 
growth, it will be 2-million by 1961. 

Ontario will need that population 
growth, however. Even now, the area 
is near the bottom of its labor barrel. 
It’s keeping pace only because the area 
grows as fast as any other part of 
Canada, thanks to the movement from 
farm to city and the fact that half of 
all Canadian immigrants come to On- 
tario. Provincial officials have their 
fingers crossed that the immigration will 
continue. Meanwhile, for businessmen, 
the tightening labor market means sharp 
competition for skilled workers. 

As long as Canada’s economy holds 
to its bounding gait, and new people 
and new capital keep coming to On- 
tario, Canadians fecl the sky’s the limit 
for the lakeshore. There’s the St. Law 
rence Seaway, which holds great promise 
in transport and hydro power, plus the 
hope of pipelines-ful of natural gas 
coming cither from the U. S. or from 


Alberta. 





CANADA BRIEFS 





Penny mining stocks had a field day in 
Toronto last week; trading hit 12.3- 
million shares for the busiest session 
in the Stock Exchange’s 100-year his- 
tory. Much of the excitement centered 
around a base metals find near Bath- 
urst, New Brunswick. 

3 
Canadair, Ltd., Montreal’s aircraft 
manufacturing subsidiary of General 
Dynamics Corp., New York, took over 
management of Flect Manufacturing, 
Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. Fleet will act as 
subcontractor, supplying parts for the 
Sabrejet, which Canadair makes under 
license. There’s no change in Fleet’s 
ownership. 

o 
Auto smugglers are netting as much 
as $1,000 a car by evading Canadian 
customs along the New York-Canadian 
border. Canada bans import of used 
cars, slaps 424% in taxes and duties 
on new cars entering the country. 
Smugglers buv a wrecked car in Canada; 
then a U.S. confederate drives a 
similar model to Canada on a tourist 
permit. There, registration papers are 
switched, and the U.S. contraband 
sold. 
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CHEVROLET 


PONTIAC 


CADILLAC 


GENERAL MOTORS 
PRESENTS The Key Values 
For 1953 — Handsome 
examples of the engineering 
progress that makes the key 


to a General Motors car your 


key to greater value! Vd 


NOW ON DISPLAY AT CHEVROLET, PONTIAC, 


OLDSMOBILE, BUICK, CADILLAC DEALERS 












FARM INCOME 








Farm Prices 








Gross Income. 





...- ALL ADDS UP TO... 


A Less Prosperous Farm Economy 


(Story continues on page 66) 
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is makiNg SpoNge rubber 
like. baking a cake? 


A key ingredient in both is a product you probably 
have right now in your kitchen cabinet at home... 
Bicarbonate of Soda, also known as Baking Soda, 

In both sponge rubber manufacture and cake 
baking, the bicarbonate combines with an acid to 
form carbon dioxide gas. Heat causes the gas to 
expand and, since it can’t escape freely, the rubber 
or cake “‘batter”’ rises, resulting in a light, spongy 
texture, 

In sponge rubber stearic acid is used; in cake 
baking it is lactic acid that is present in sour milk, 
or tartaric acid in cream of tartar, 

Sponge rubber is employed for toys, arm rests 
in automobiles, weatherstripping, rug backing, et 
Through the addition of Columbia-Southern pig- 
ment “‘Calcene” to the compound, white or colored 





sponge rubber can be produced. 
Bicarbonate of Soda plays an important part in 


many other products, too, and especially in the 











preparation of various drugs. It is one of the 
numerous chemicals produced in large volume by 
Columbia-Southern, one of the nation’s leading 
manufacturers of alkalies, chlorine and _ related 


chemicals, 


la 


y ° 





NEXT, @ small ball of the WHEN heat Is applied the 

compounded rubber is “batter” rises, just like 
cluding Bicarbonate of placed in a mold the siz baking a cake, and there 
Sede are added. of the finished product. is your rubber ball. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: FIFTH AVENUE AT BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PA. SODA ASH e CAUSTIC SODA ¢ LIQUID CHLORINE e SODIUM BICARBONATE 
DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON «© CHARLOTTE « CHICAGO e CINCINNATI e e CALCIUM CHLORIDE e MODIFIED SODAS e CAUSTIC POTASH « CHLORI 
CLEVELAND e¢ DALLAS e HOUSTON « MINNEAPOLIS e NEW ORLEANS « NEW NATED BENZENES «© MURIATIC ACID « PERCHLORETHYLENE © SILENE EF « 
YORK © PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH e@ ST.LOUIS « SAN FRANCISCO HI-SiL @ CALCENE TM e CALCENE NC «© PITTCHLOR (Calcium Hypochlorite) 





taucxs, TRUCKS, TRUCKS 
...to meet every materials. 
handling need. Trucks for 
Department Stores, Hospitals, 
Restaurants, Office Buildings 
and Industry—all precision- 
built for fast, economical 
operation. The right Colson 
e you money. 
Our engineers are glad to help 
you select the equipment that 
meets your needs—exactly. 
THE COLSON CORPORATION 
ELYRIA, OHIO 
Please send free catalog “Colson 
Materials-Handling Trucks”. 
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Will He Buy Less in 1953? 


(Story starts on page 64) 


Farmers have had it good over the 
past few years. But this year they seem 
due for a setback. If the forecasts are 
correct, farmers’ net income in 1953 is 
going to drop off about 5%. 

Farmers won’t be alone with their 
troubles. The dip will affect the busi- 
nessman whose livelihood is tied in 
with farming—makers of farm machin- 
ery, producers of fertilizer and seed. 

Nor will the effects stop there. For 
the farmer is also a consumer. The 
farm market for consumer products is 
an important one. If its earnings dip 
this year, manufacturers will sell less 
clothing, fewer radios and shower cur- 
tains. 
¢ Dwindling Net—Just what's involved 
in this 5% dip in net income? Mainly, 
it’s a matter of lower earnings and 
higher costs. . 

Farm prices have been falling off (see 
chart, page 64). They’ve dropped about 


12% in the last year, and now average 
about 18% below what they were two 
years ago. A good many commodities 
lave dropped spectacularly: Cattle 
prices, for example, are averaging only 
a little better than 25¢ per !b., com 
pared with 34¢ a year ago. Spot cotton 
was bringing 42¢ a Ib. a year ago and is 
now bringing about 32¢. ‘That kind of 
drop hits hard. It means some $100 
less per animal, $50 less per balc 

At the same time, prices of the things 
the farmer buys to run his farm—equip- 
ment, gasoline, seed, fertilizer, and 
other supplics—have cither stayed high 
or actually gone up. 

The result is that the farmer’s net- 
what he has left to spend either on his 
farm or for consumer items—has de- 
clined. 
¢ Roller Coaster—Farmers figure they 
may now be back on the postwar slide 
that began in 1948, but was arrested by 
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AKING ‘'SAFETY RULES’”’ 


EASIER-TO SWALLOW 


Safety is a full-time job in modern industry. Businesses employ 
experts to eliminate hazards. They spend long hours teaching the 
proper use of equipment. They hold safe ‘ty campaigns and award 
prizes. 

It might seem as if all the bases have been covered. But the safety 
story can't be told too often. So Continental, which makes the hot- 
drink cups used to feed workers in many plants, came up with an 
additional idea. 

That is, to use these cups to put across safety messages at meal or 
snack time when the worker is relaxed, refreshed and rece ptive. 
As you can see from the sample shown here, these messages 
delivered by a character called “Oscar the Lifeguard”—are brief 
and good natured, yet right to the point. 

Workers see them, talk about them, act on them. Today, a great 
many of Continental's customers have made printed “safety cups” a 
small but highly effective part of their continuing safety programs 

This is not one of Continental's most important contributions to 
industry. But we thought you'd like to know about it as an ex: — 
of the way we keep our eyes open to be of ever greater service 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


oof Jd & CG 


FIBRE ORUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK oECOWwaARt 




















v 
OScAR she 
E-;7 MAY, 
Sur owN- 


SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 


You are always close to Continental Can with its 
65 plants in the United States, Canada and Cuba, 
17 field research laboratories and 63 sales offices. 
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‘. . . figure that it won't 
be long before farmers slow 
down on buying .. .” 


FARM ECONOMY starts on p. 64 


the Korean outbreak in 1950. Their 
all-time high net income was the $16.7- 
billion they earned in 1947. By 1950 
their net was down to $12.3-billion—a 
drop of about 25%. The price boom 
that followed Korea boosted their net 
up to $14.3-billion in 1951. Estimated 
net for last year was off slightly, to 
$14.2-billion. The forecast for this year 
is a decline to around $13.5-billion. 

¢ Debt—Also figuring into the picture 
is the farmers’ debt and equity situa- 
tion. This, however, is a lot less serious 
than it seems at first glance. 

True, both mortgage debt and non- 
real estate debt have been rising every 
vear since 1946 (see chart, page 66). But 
there are at least three extenuating fac- 
tors: 

¢ Owners’ equities are at all-time 
highs. 

e Farm mortgage debt is only 
about 7% of the value of farm real 
estate, compared with 19% in 1940. 

¢ Cost of carrying these mortgages 
is estimated at only 1% of farmers’ 
gross sales. 

The pattern of the farmer’s debt sit- 
uation is clear. After his ample supply 
of post-World War II cash dwindled, 
he went into debt buving a lot of farm 
ind consumer items. This he could 
easily do because his credit situation 
was well above par. 
¢ Buying Habits—To the businesses 
supplying the farms, the farmer’s finan- 
cial problems are interesting mainly be- 
cause of the effect they might have on 
his buying habits. What, specifically, 
s this year’s 5% drop in income going 
to mean? 

Some farm experts figure that it 
won't be long before the anni begin 
to slow down on buying. Farmers 
proved during the 1930s that if they 
have to, they can get along without 
spending any money at all. And farm- 
ers are now so well stocked with equip- 
ment, this line of reasoning goes, that 
they could stop all kinds of buying and 
get along fine for several years. 

But the majority of farm forecasters 
—in private industry as well as govern- 
ment—see no reason why the farmer 
shouldn’t sail right along with his buy- 
ing, pretty much as the rest of the con- 
umer and business population is ex- 
pected to do. Employment is high, this 
school argues; so are wages, consumer 
savings, production of industrial and 
consumer goods, and government spend- 
ing. And all are expected to continue 
high—at least for a while. These fore- 
casters don’t figure that key prices will 
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ANNOUNCING 
4 NEW 


CUTTING OILS! 


2 DUAL-PURPOSE OILS (lubrication and cutting) 


SUNICUT 11-S for medium duty on automatic screw machines 


SUNICUT 209-S for heavy duty on automatic screw machines 


2 SINGLE-PURPOSE OILS (cutting only) 


SUNICUT 102-S for heavy duty on aytomatic screw machines 


SUNICUT 110-S for heavy duty service in broaching, threading, 


gear cutting, heading and similar applications 


All four oils keep parts and tools cooler, 
help maintain closer work tolerances, 
permit longer runs between tool dress- 
ings. All are odorless and light in color. 
In addition, Sunicut 11-S and 209-S 
have high lubricating value and are 
nonstaining. 

For your copies of technical bulletins 
describing these new oils, call the near- | 
est Sun office or write Sun Om Com- | 
PANY, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. BW-2. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. e SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
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eres PLIOLITE S-6B — in action 


Versatility — Outstanding Advantages — 
Top Efficiency in Reinforcement of Rubber 


By adding the versatile reinforcement, compat- introduction of totally new ones—of which the 
ibility and unlimited color possibilities avail- sports items shown are typical. 

able through the use of PLIOLITE S-6B, you will 
gain more usable properties in virtually any 
type of rubber. The more efficient reinforce- 
ment of this use-proved resin brings possible Goodyear, Chemical Division 
product improvements—or even the design and Dept. H-1, Akron 16, Ohio 


For full information and your free copy of the 
new booklet on PLIOLITE S-6B, write: 





FREE BOOKLET — get all the facts / 


on PLIOLITE S-6B! ~ 


(GOOD*YEAR 


' 
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Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM - PLIOBOND - PLIOL! 


AS Re 


Chemt Pliot 1, Pliolite, Pliows I.M.'s The ¢ & Rubber Co any, Akre Ont . 


TE + PLIOVIC - EMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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Furniture 





Smart merchandisers 
save money...build markets 
overnight by using 

AIR FREIGHT! 


A West Coast furniture manufacturer finds it far 
less expensive to ship his uncrated furniture by 
air freight. In 30 days — not 30 weeks —a new 
dentifrice gained distribution in every major 
U.S. market. Yes, it was shipped air freight! 
These are not isolated cases. Thousands of 
firms — throughout the world —are now using 
air freight because it actually saves them dollars 
and cents. The new giant Douglas air transports now 
operating on leading airlines offer greater 
freight capacity and more frequent service than 
has ever before been available to business. 
Vital to America’s defense economy and the 
expanding use of air freight, this modern 
airlift is available because Douglas — 
as always —looks ahead! 


Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
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| PLASTIC 
BIND 





catalogs 
reports 
presentations 
manuals, etc. 


WHY use 

this old fashioned 
type of binding? & 

WHEN you can 

bind this modern 


PUNCH: Sheets and covers of any size 
or weight, quickly, accurately. 


BIND: Open plastic rings mechanically, 
insert sheets, close rings, remove book. 





RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 


++-and save money, too! 


You can definitely improve the ef- 
fectiveness of all your typewritten, 
printed, duplicated or photographed 
material. You'll add prestige, utility, 
color, by binding all sizes of loose 
pages into attention-compelling 
books in a matter of seconds. Plastic 
bound pages lie perfectly flat, turn 
easily, may be quickly loose-leaf in- 
serted or removed. 

Highly efficient GBC machines 
cost no more than a standard type- 
writer .. . give you convenient and 


professional plastic binding at sub- 
stantial savings in time and money. 
Anyone can operate . . . no training 
or maintenance needed. 

And now you have your choice of 
over 30 styles of GBC covers to 
complete your office binding system. 
These handsome covers are avail- 
able in a rainbow of colors—from 
low cost paper types to the impres- 
sive beauty of GBC Vinylite Plastic. 


{C9 General Binding Corporation 


812 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. BW-2, Chicago 14, Iill. 


GET THIS FREE PLASTIC-BOUND 
Portfolio-Presentation — TODAY! 


wo GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 
Dept. BW-2, 
812 W. Belmont, Chicago 14, Ill. 


"moan 


Please send me at once... without obligation... 

my free plastic bound PORTFOLIO-PRESENTA- 

TION that includes prices and applications. 
and sizes. Absolutely FREE. Act 


today! CITY. ZONE_STATE...... | 


49 42 49 40 407 


NAME 
This striking, personalized presenta- 
tion is a unique and beautiful example 
of modern plastic binding. Packed ORGANIZATION 
with ittustrated facts and ideas. Gives 
complete application story, cost ad- ADDRESS 
vantages in organizations of ali types 
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. . - some of the smaller 
farm machinery people are 
frankly worried . . .” 

FARM ECONOMY starts on p. 64 


go much lower: Grains and cotton will 
hold up because of mandatory price 
supports, livestock because of supply- 
demand factors. In other words, they 
view the probable 5% drop in farm in- 
come as merely an adjustment, a ripple 
in the cycle, not as a signal that the 
edge of the precipice is neat 

¢ Suppliers—The big Chicago farm ma- 
chinery manufacturers can be counted 
in with these more optimistic forecast- 
ers. Generally, they think their business 
will be off as much as 10%, but they 
blame only part of this drop on the 
expected decline in farm income. ‘The 
other reason: There was a good deal 
of forward buying of farm equipment 
last year because of the threats of 
shortages and price increases. Some of 
this buying was at the expense of this 
year’s sales. 

The Chicago companies generally do 
not feel that there'll be any market 
saturation to hurt their sales. Farms 
are becoming increasingly mechanized, 
not only because that is a natural trend, 
but also because the growing farm labor 
shortage creates a demand for up-to 
date machinery; there are fewer people 
working fewer, but larger, farms. 

Of course, if farmers don’t have the 
moncy, they simply won’t buy the new 
tractor. They'll make do with the old 
machine for another year. Still the in- 
creasing shortage of farmhands makes 
modern, efficient machinery more im- 
portant than ever. Machinery grows 
obsolescent in a shorter time than it 
did before the war. All of the Chicago 
companies are planning aggressive sales 
campaigns this year—and they'll talk a 
lot about obsolescence and efficiency. 
¢ “It Has Hurt”—Outside of Chicago, 
however, some of the smaller farm ma 
chinery people are frankly worried. Says 
a St. Louis manufacturer of the dip in 
farm income: “It definitely has hurt. 
It has curtailed the buying. ‘The farm 
machinery business is off. I can’t tell 
you what percent, but it’s off pretty 
ieavily.”’ 

Minneapolis reports that farm equip 
ment sales gre off noticeably. One sales 
manager declares: ‘Farmers still have 
money in the bank, but they're stalling 
on buying this year.” His reasons 
Farmers are waiting to see what the 
new Administration is going to do about 
sagging commodity prices; they think 
that equipment prices will drop because 
their prices received for crops have 
slumped; they're not worried about de- 
livery as in the past. 

e Consumer—When a farmer finishes 
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Satisfied users of industrial fabrics 
keep these mills consistently busier 


Wellington Sears leadership in duck and other heavy duty cotton and 
synthetic industrial fabrics is based on many things — but one of the most 
significant is pictured in the chart. 
It shows the spindle activity of our parent mill organization, the West 
Point Manufacturing Company, as compared with the textile industry as mu 42 43 44 45 ue 47 8 OF 0 
a whole—a production rate that has been consistently higher. 
If you are a user of industrial fabrics you will see more in these figures SPINDLE ACTIVITY 
than good mill management and good labor relations. WEST POINT vs. THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY * 
You will recognize the stability that comes from diversification — assur- 100% —80 HR. WEEK 
ance to you, incidentally, of the right construction for each use. You will Soares, U. §. Department of Commerce 
see an efficient operation that keeps prices competitive. You will see con- 
tinuity — which means on-time delivery of the fabric when you need it. 











You will see the intelligent use of experience which makes the oldest 
anka + elie the bad A Sta aceslal ill Wellington Sears has prepared an illustrated 
. -—— * . PE OC Oe. 24-page booklet filled with valuable facts on fabric 

So the next time you order fabrics, pick up the phone and call your development and applications which will be of 
Wellington Sears man. He'll prove to you that even in the same “standard imtefest to present and potential users of indus 
ee erie die ind i lta, eal trial fabrics. Write for a free copy of “Modern 
constructions” there's a big difference between industrial fabrics; and the Textiles For Industry” to Wellington Sears Co., 
best of them come from Wellington Sears. Dept. G-4, 65 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
OFFICES IN: ATLANTA « BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES + NEW ORLEANS © PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO © ST. LOUIS 





Enter this Lyon Den 
with Confidence 


i e There are two big reasons why your 


Lyon Steel Equipment Dealer is a good 
man to know. 

First, a highly diversified 
line of more than 1500 stand- 
ard Lyon items enables him 
to meet the varying needs of 
business, industry and insti- 
tutions—better. (A very few 
typical Lyon products are 
shown below.)* 

Second, he’s a source of 
sound counsel in getting the 
most out of steel equipment 
in terms of savings in time, 
labor and money. 

*Lyon also has complete de- 


sign and production facilities 
for special contract work. 





FACTORIES IN... 
AURORA, ILL., AND YORK, PA. 





LYON METAL PRODUCTS, } 
INCORPORATED 
General Offices: 


210 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Seld Nationally Through Dealers and Branch Offices 


A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON STANDARD PRODUCTS 





“... the falling off in farm 
income has been felt—but 
only in spots .. .” 

FARM ECONOMY starts on p. 64 


buying equipment, he starts buying con- 
sumer products. What do businessmen 
in the consumer fields expect of him 
in 1953? Here’s a roundup of opinion, 
gathered by BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
from some big U.S. farm-area cities: 

Boston: ‘“‘l’armers are getting slow to 
buy here, and for the last six or eight 
months have been increasingly slow to 
pay. New England farmers did have a 
falling off of net income in late 1952, 
and the taper is expected to continue 
well into this year—particularly in poul- 
try and dairy farming.” 

San Francisco: ‘‘Mavybe the farmer 
made less money last year, but that 
was in comparison with a peak year. 
Farm income is more or | leveling 
off, but the farmer is still making a 
good profit.” 

Chicago: “According to the Federal 
Reserve, outlook for farm income is 
about the same for 1953 as it was in 
1952. If it’s down, it’s down only a 
little. And 1952 was down only slightly 
from 1951.” 

Minneapolis: “It does appear that 
farmers will become more conservative 
in their buying. Luxury items will be 
the first to be postponed. Merchants 
report evidence of that in the major 
appliances. For example, freezer sales 
to farm areas are off noticeably.” 

Kansas City: “The falling off in in- 
come seems to be pretty much confined 
to livestock farmers. This is ascribed 
to a record number of cattle in the 
herds and last year’s drought.” 

Atlanta: “The Federal Reserve sces 
nothing at present to indicate that 1953 
won't be another good year on the 
district farms. It savs that if normal 
weather prevails, farmers will be able to 
maintain the high level of production 
they achieved in 1952.” 

Houston: ‘Car sales to farmers here 
are going well, a local Ford dealer 
reports. Farm implements and _ trucks 
are also selling well. Merchants doing 
business primarily with farm groups ex- 
pect 1953 to be an ‘average year’.” 

Cleveland: “Merchants catering to 
farmers are hopeful, but realize they are 
going té have to do a better selling 
job than has been the case since 1946.’ 
¢ The U. S.—Perhaps the nationwide 
situation is best summarized in this 
report from St. Louis: “The falling off 
in farm income has been felt—but only 
in spots. Farm equipment distributors 
and feed dealers say it is very notice 
able. But department stores, mail order 
stores, and the like, which should be 
feeling it too, say they are not.” 
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DEPENDABLE steam, 


the modern way! 


® Whether you're building a new plant or mod- 
ernizing an older one, you can count on coal for 
dependability and low-cost operation. 

Here's why: Up-to-date coal-burning equip- 
ment can give you 10% to 40% more steam per 
dollar. Automatic coal- and ash-handling sys- 
tems can cut vour labor cost to a minimum. Let 
a consulting engineer show you how a modern 
coal installation, tailored for your specific needs, 


can Save you real money, 


CLEAN, CONVENIENT! 
This view of Upjohn’s firing 
aisle shows how clean and 
convenient coal can be when 
handled and burned the mod- 
ern way. The stoker hoppers 
are fed from an overhead 
bunker. A 2-ton capacity 
weigh larry serves all boilers. 
The ash handling is fully 
automatic. Traveling grates 
continually discharge ashes 
into hoppers below the floor 
of the firing aisle. 

The 3 boilers shown, plus 

a fourth recently installed 
(not illustrated), supply all 

Upjohn’s steam needs. 


Here’s something else, too—of all fuels, coal alone 
has virtually inexhaustible resources. This, plus 
the fact that America’s coal industry is the most 
efficient in the world, assures you of a dependable 
supply of coal at relatively stable prices now and 


for years to come. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 





For LOW-COST 
UPJOHN burns COAL 


UPJOHN’S new phormaceutical plant which includes units for 
production of penicillin and cortisone, as well as some 700 other 
pharmaceutical products, relies on coal for dependable steam. 





This ultramodern boiler 
house supplies steam, cleanly 
and efficiently, at only 40¢ to 
42¢ per 1,000 Ibs. It delivers 
115,000 Ibs. per hour at peak 
load for the Portage Road 
Plant near Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

There are no dust or smoke 
nuisances, thanks to the dust 
collecting and cinder re- 
injection system. 

For both efficiency of op- 
eration and economy, you 
just can’t beat coal burned 
the modern way! 


if you operate a steam plant, you can’t afford 
to ignore these facts! 


COAL in most places is today’s lowest-cost fuel. 


COAL resources in America are adequate for all needs —for hundreds of 
years fo come. 


COAL production in the U.S.A. is highly mechanized and by far the 
most efficient in the world. 


COAL prices will therefore remain the most stable of all fuels. 


COAL is the safest fuel to store and use. 


COAL is the fuel that industry counts on more and more—for with 
modern combustion and handling equipment, the inherent ad- 
vantages of well-prepared coal net even bigger savings. 


FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FOR LOW COST 











SOME ALLOYS PRECISION 
CAST BY INCO 


Nickel-Base Alloys 
Ferrous Alloys 

Austenitic Stainless Steels 
Martensitic Stainless Steels 
Ferritic Stainless Steels 
Carbon Steels 

Alloy Steels 

Tool Steels 

Cobalt-Base Alloys 








Inco Castings PRECISION, SAND, CENTRIFUGAL 


Inco-Cast precision investment castings offer a practical way to make a wide variety of difficult 
to-machine shapes including: thin vanes, wing sections, non-critical gear teeth, slots and threads. 


How you can save up to 90%. on small parts 


With Inco-Cast precision investment 
castings, others are saving as much as 
50 percent of the production cost on 
small parts. 


Perhaps you can, too. If you need small 
parts with complex internal sections, 
shallow blind holes, unmachinable cavi- 
ties or other shapes that are costly to 
make, it may pay you to investigate 
precision casting. For precision cast- 
ing lends itself to economical produc- 
tion of intricate shapes where toler- 
ances as close as .005” per linear inch 
are needed. 


Inco-Cast precision castings not only 
save you money—they make it possible 
for you to use extra strong and harder 
alloys for longer service life... 


e You can reduce your machine shop 
bottleneck because they require little or 
no machining. 

eThey make possible the use of hard- 
to-machine metals. 


ein many applications you can get 
parts made by precision casting that 


would be impossible to make by other 
methods. 


e Frequently it’s even possible to sim- 
plify your designs when you use pre- 
cision castings. 


If youhave a problem with a part whose 
cost of production seems out of line - 

if it’s a shape where a single casting 
might eliminate many machining op- 
erations — if you have a design that 
cannot be worked out economically - 

just send a blueprint or actual sample 
with an estimate of the quantity needed. 


Inco casting specialists will analyze 
your problem and, if precision casting 
is a practical solution, they will give 
you an estimate of costs and their sug- 
gestion on the best alloy to use. 


In the meantime, for more detailed in- 
formation about this money-saving 
process, write for your free copy of ‘‘In- 
vestment Casting—Its Advantages and 
Practical Applications.” 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Seagram's Seven Crown 
Calvert Reserve 
Schenley Reserve 
Imperial 

Corby's Reserve 


PM 

Paul Jones 

Four Roses 
Seagram's V. O. 
Carstairs White Seal 


Oid Stagg 

Early Times 
Canadian Club 
Crear of Kentucky 
Old Sunny Brook 


Old Thompson 
Fleischmann's Preferred 
Echo Spring 

Old Sunny Brook 

Park & Tilford Reserve 


Whiskey Sales Off—Except for Sivaights 


Last year was a poor one for the 
whiskey business. The industry says 
that over-all sales volume slipped 8% 
to 10% from 1951. As BuSINESS WEEK’S 
annual estimates of whiskey consump- 
tion by brands show, no less than 14 of 
the top 20 brands had losses ranging 
anywhere from 5% to 20% (table, 
above). 

l'axes were blamed for most of this. 
When the federal taxes on whiskey 
were boosted about a year ago, a lot 
of people simply cut down on their 
tippling. Some switched to gin, rum, 
or other liquors that cost less than 
whiskey. 
¢ Inventories—The consumer's _ stall 
had a dramatic eftect on inventories 
of aging whiskey, which has been one 
of the industry’s chief worries for the 
past several years. In May, 1952, in- 
ventories hit their record high—770- 
million gal. in warehouses, 250-million 
gal. higher than the prewar high. 

Since then, new whiskey production 
has been limping along at the lowest 
rate in vears, ‘This self-enforced ration- 
ing finally had its effect, bringing down 
whiskey stocks from 770-muillion gal. 
to 737-million by the end of November. 
The whiskey people are breathing a 
little casier. 

But they still are watching the cus- 
tomer warily. For not only is he drink- 
ing less but he is also drinking dif- 
ferently. In general, the customer 
downgraded his buying habits. Thus, 
the market for bonded whiskies 
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Seagram 
Seagram 
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Schenley 
Hiram Walker 
Hiram Walker 
National 
Seagram 
Seagram 
Seagram 
Seagram 
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$3298 


Brown-Forman 
Hiram Walker 
Schenley 
National 


Glenmore 
Fleischmann 
Schenley 
National 
Park & Tilford 


slumped 1.8-million gal. or 18% from 
the year before. ‘The higher-priced 
bonds were hit the hardest. Other high- 
priced liquors, particularly imported 
ones, also suffered. 

¢ Lone Gainers—The straights picked 
up some of the business lost by the 
liquors in the price class above them. 
In fact, straight whiskies were the only 
category of whiskey to gain during the 
past year. They increased their sales 
volume 2.5-million gal., about 8% bet- 
ter than 1951. 

All this increase did not come from 
the higher-priced whiskies, however. 
Vhe straights also picked up business 
from the blends. What happened here 
was that the lower-priced straights and 
the higher-priced blends began to com- 
pete on a price basis. Blend drinkers 
shifted over to straights as the price 
came down 

The upshot for the blends was a 
loss of 16-million gal., about 16%. 

Canadian whiskey also took a loss of 
about 5% in volume. However, the 
two leaders in this ficld—Scagram’s 
V. O. and Canadian Club—actually 
made small gains at the expense of the 
less known brands. 

In all, here is how the share-of-the- 
market scoreboard shifted: 

1951 1952 
72% 68% 
e7e 25 
7 plus 7 minus 


Blends 
Straights . 
Bonds 
The straights might even have done 
better had it not been for chaotic con 


gases Sees 
$8 $8888 3838s 


3s 
38 


—14.9% 
—14.0% 


—16.1% 
—14.3% 
+3.5% 
—9.1% 
+2.6% 
+5.5% 
—20.8% 
—16.8% 
+3.6% 
—20.0% 
+444 
+14.8% 
—17.5% 


* 


- 
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ditions in the straight bourbon market. 
One factor was the large sale of many 
brands under private labels. Another 
was the heavy discounts per case offered 
to the trade. 

The best-selling blends 
attacked heavily with extensive 
tion and advertising budgets, made 
possible by the fact that on the blends 
distillers didn’t have to offer such steep 
discounts to dealers as they did on 
straights. ‘They have been able to skim 
off more money per case on the blends 
for promotion. 
¢ The Blends—It all wound up with 
blends holding all but one of the 10 
top brand positions, but with straights 
making a strong bid just below 
Straights nabbed four of the ond 10 
spots as against only two the year be 
fore. 

The over-all performan of the 
blends made the turned in 
by Joseph E. Seagram & Sons—which 
doesn’t have a single dom straight 
whiskey on the market—cven more im 
pressive. 

Ia 1951 the trade had be 
when Seagram held on firmly to its 
No. 1 position in the industry despit 
the downtrend in blends (BW-—Jan.26 
’$2,p142). Last vear it improved its 
position brand-wise. It had six labels 
among the top-ranking 10—a gain of 
one over the previous year While 
blends were slipping 16 the com- 
pany’s dollar volume fell only about 
6%—from $744-million in fiscal 1951 


counter 
promo 


record 


im ized 
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- NEED WASHING? 














Don't let a dim window come between you and your 
business clients. About a dollar more per thousand en- 
velopes gives you acetate windows—sparkling clear, flat- 
smooth and meaning business. Just specify Celanese’ 
acetate in your next order of window envelopes. 
Celanese Corporation of America, Transparent Films, 
Dept. 129-B, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada, Canadian Chemical & Ce)lulose Company, 
Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


Acetut], TRANSPARENT 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. FILM 





EVERY PLANT NEEDS 


BENDIX-FRIEZ HYGRO-THERMOGRAPH 


One of many Bendix- 
Friez precision instru- 
ments that are solving 
many tough problems 
for industry. 


If your plant maintains temperature 
and humidity control, the Bendix-Friez 
Hygro-Thermograph offers you a graphic, 
scientific, year-’round check on the effi- 
ciency of that control. Hygro-Thermo- 
graph actually protects your air condi- 
tioning investment by giving you a 
precise record which shows instantly 
any variation in temperature or relative 
humidity. Producer of the world’s finest 
weather instruments, Bendix-Friez is 
rendering constantly increasing service to 
industry. Find out how we can help you. 


1416 Taylor Avenue « Catdibas es thascheih 
Gunes teteal , 
- Bendix international Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 











(TUNGSTEN CARsiDE) 


THE WORLD'S HARDEST METAL 


1 Many times more durable than steel, it adds 
years of life to the wearing edges of tools, 
dies, machinery and equipment. 

Hard as a diamond and almost indestructible, 
it triples output per man and per machine. 
New heavy-metal alloy (17.5 specific gravity) 
has proven best for atomic radiation screening 
and for applications requiring maximum weight 
in minimum soace. 

Write for Catalog §2-G 


METAL CARBIDES CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN 7, OHIO 


ETT Ran, 
SINTERED =f ~\ \HOT PRESSED 
CARBIDES tar 4 ros CARBIDES 








“,.. bulled their way to the 
top in a market noted for 
frightening discounts . . .” 

WHISKEY SURVEY starts on p. 78 


to around $697-million in 1952. 
How did Seagram manage it? The 
trade noted that (1) its Canadian 
whiskey sold well, (2) its gin and Scotch 
sales increased, (3) its so-called “B” 
blends selling in the $4 range, Kessler’s 
and Gallagher & Burton, increased their 
sales. This year, the industry figures, 
Seagram will really push these two 
blends along with Carstairs, none of 
which has had as yet full promotional 
support and national distribution. 
¢ Losses—Schenley Industrics, second 
largest distiller in the country, con- 
tinued to take losses on its Schenley Re- 
serve blend, once the nation’s top seller. 
(Hiram Walker expects to wrest third 
place from this brand with its Im- 
perial blend in 1953.) 

But Schenley still offers a double 
threat in the strategic war of the liquor 
giants. Schenley is a distiller of straight 
whiskies, doing more business in 
straights than any other house except 
possibly National Distillers. Schenley’s 
straights have bulled their way to the 
top in a market noted for rough prac- 
tices and frightening discounts 

Its Old Stagg lost some of its sales, 
but remained No. 1 straight in the 
market despite the competition. Schen 
ley did well with Echo Spring, and it 
upped the sales of some of its other 
straights by increasing the age of the 
whiskey in them. 

The other prong of the threat is the 
number of Schenley entries in the 
lower-priced classes of blended whiskies. 
It has more than Seagram. If the trend 
toward straights on one hand and 
toward cheaper blends on the other 
should continue, Schenley could re- 
cover ground lost to Seagram 

Here’s how other whiskey distillers 
fared in the 1952 cz mates 

Hiram Walker had a good year de 
spite the slide of losporial ind Corbv’s. 
Its bourbons (Walker’s De Luxe and 
Ten High) did well; so did Canadian 
Club. Furthermore, its blends have 
good prospects this year because they 
are in the “B” price class. 

National Distillers, with one of the 
longest lines of straights and bonds in 
the business, had i’s troubles. The trou 
tle lay mainly in the expensive lines. 
It had to reduce the price of Old Taylor 
and Old Grand-Dad to meet competi- 
tive discounts. 

The big threat came particularly from 
two fast-moving lower-priced bonds, 
United Distillers’ J. W. Dant and Pub 
licker Industries’ County Fair, both of 
which are selling for $4.49 a fifth in 
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in the fact that shippers ot i 

but also enjoy working with 

, ; ‘ondly. 

ig os atl that means be 
willing to give advice, to 3% 8 
routine paths in solving map ; , 

this ‘‘personal plus” are suc er 
Sentinel Service, Time-Saver re i " 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO. 


RAILROAD 4 


» both Shipper and 
receiver are advised at once of 
schedule interruptions and 
reforwardings, 


faa’ 
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TIME-SAVER SERVICE 


Another of the Baltimore & 
Ohio’s practical accomplish- 


ments in aiding shippers. This 
is a streamline LCL service that 
offers dependable sch 


» and saveg 
ime. 


PROPER-HANDLING PROGRAM 
A continuous activity that 
educates B&O Personnel in 
good shipping through Posters, 


motion pictures and pamphlets. 
“Trouble shooters’’ 


Visit stations and yards, and 


regularly 


Inspectors give shippers 


on-the-spot advice on loading 
and stowing. 








Flexible—rearranged in minutes 


engineered 
modular 


offices 


“OUT-GROWN OFFICE!" — the problem of 
the Brotherhood’s Relief and Compen- 
sation Fund, of Harrisburg, Pa. Their 
15-year expansion plan was out-grown 
in 7 years! And it’s happening to other 
businesses — everywhere! 


ANSWER? —TECHNIPLAN! In the sare space 
—32 overcrowded workers give way to 
48 comfortable, well-serviced, efficient 
workers. Work output goes up. So does 
employe morale. 


DOWN! — goes cross-office talking—noise 
distractions. The user’s own words inthe 
headlines state the case in a nutshell. 


uP!—goes flexibility! 


Change any 


GLOBE-WERNICKE 


TEGHNIPLAN 


arrangement to another one, to meet 
expansion, changing conditions! — “in 
mere minutes.” 


PRIVACY and special work facilities as 
needed, (See inset picture above.) In- 
terchangeable interlocking units make 
TECHNIPLAN the all-inclusive office 
equipment—custom-fitted, and so good 
looking it has established a new stand- 
ard of modern office appearance. 


SEE YOUR G/W DEALER—or write us—for 
information, details! Your dealer is 
probably listed in classified ‘phone 
book under “Office Equipment.” Other- 
wise—a postcard brings dealer name 
and facts. 


This book gives comprehensive description of Techniplan 


dul j 
ww 





t and its application. Write Dept, 2-8. 





Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 


la 


+S 


Cincinnat! 12, Ohio 
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the industy has two 
big worries — inventories 
and taxes...” 


WHISKEY SURVEY starts on p. 78 


New York, only a few cents above the 
“A” blends. In many markets, cither 
Dant or County Fair outsells any other 
bonded bourbon. 

At the same time, National had the 
familiar troubles with blends and also 
with its higher-priced imports, par 
ticularly brandy and champagix 

Brown-Forman is capitalizing on 
straights. Its Early ‘Times is crowding 
Old Stagg for top spot nationally among 
all bourbons, despit bottle 
price disadvantage. Brown-Forman is 
noted for aggressive promotion and ad 
vertising. Example: its sale of half-gal- 
lon .bottles of Early Times in ‘Texas 
billed as a “Texas fifth.” 

Glenmore Distilleries is making some 
recovery with its Old Thompson blend 
which went into a long slide after 1946. 
Its popular-priced bourbons a1 
ing well. 

Fleischmann Distilling, subsidiary of 
Standard Brands, has had its hands full 
(1) in a tough competitive fight in the 
gin business and (2) in trying to get a 
bonded bourbon, Old Churchill, and a 
straight, Old Heirloom, off the ground. 
Its Preferred blend suffered a result. 

Park & Tilford has also had trouble 
supporting its Reserve blend because of 
the strength it has thrown behind its 
Kentucky Bred bourbon, which may 
break into the top 20 this year 

American Distilling missed making 
twenticth position with Good Old 
Guckenheimer blend this yea Like 
others, the distillery also h blend 
trouble. 

Publicker Industries is another con- 
tender for twenticth spot with its Old 
Hickory straight. And it, too, had the 
usual blend troubles. 

e The Problems—Over-all, the industr 
has two big worries—inventories and 
taxes. 

The staggering backlog of aging whis- 
kies has lent weight to a proposal to 
change the so-called bonding period. 
The law now reads that a distiller can 
hold whiskey for eight years before the 
federal tax comes due. Then it is paid, 
whether or not the stuff is sold 

One group in the industry—mainly 
those distillers with big inventories— 
wants to boost the limit to 12 years. 
Schenley, Publicker, and National are 
on this team, opposed by Brown-For- 
man, Seagram, and Hiram Walker. 

However, the distillers are all on one 
team when it comes to taxes. They are 
readying a massive drive this year to get 
Congress to cut the federal tax and are 
hopeful that something will be done. 


a 50¢ 


ilso do 
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A FLEXLOC is the safest locknut you can use 


If you ever had to 
replace a broken 
stud, you'd ap- 
preciate the value 
of a FLEXLOoc Self- 
Locking Nut. 


This PTC bus used to be in the shop 
every few days. Nuts on the rear 
axle flange loosened, road shocks 
sheared the studs. It was lucky not 
to lose a wheel. What a time mechan- 
ics had replacing those studs! And 
what a time management had mak- 
ing up disrupted schedules and 
restoring good will! 


FLEXLOc nuts stopped all that. Once 


the locking threads are fully engaged, 
a FLEXLoc will stay put wherever 
you stop turning it, come what may. 
Yet it can be removed and reused 
repeatedly. FLEXxLocs are fast and 
easy to install, because you have no 
lockwashers, no cotter pins, no aux- 
iliary locking device to think about. 


And FLEx.Locs are dependable. They 
don’t loosen. Bolts don’t shear. 
Wheels stay on. Service and inspec- 
tion periods can be stretched safely 
from days to weeks. That’s why 
you'll find FLExLocs used wherever 
vibration is severe—on motor hous- 
ings, differentials, drive shafts and 


shock springs, and on equipment 
like dishwashers, chain saws and 
power looms. 


Because SPS is producing five times 
the number it did in 1950, you can 
now get FLEXLOCs in any size and 
quantity you want. If your favorite 
industrial distributor or automotive 
jobber doesn’t have them yet, write 
SPS, Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


a Aftuth Yar - A START FOR THE FUTURE 


FLEXLOC LOCKNUT DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





ois less likely to happen 
on CONCRETE 


You're driving along on light-colored concrete at night. 
Suddenly you pass onto a dark pavement. Your heart 
leaps. You can't see. Are your headlights out? 

You slow down. You're thankful nothing happened 
in those few seconds of blackout. 

You're driving on a wet, dark-surfaced road. A child 
darts out. You slam on the brakes but the wheels don’t 
grab. Your stomach falls as you skid helplessly. 

It's a relief to get on concrete again. You know its 
gritty surface will grip your tires and hold, wet or dry. 

Concrete’s high light reflectance and skid resistance 
make it the safety pavement. In Georgia a study of 
accidents due to road conditions on 2115 miles of fed- 
eral routes showed there were 2.38 times as many acci- 
dents, 3.25 times as many deaths, 4.11 times as many 
injuries and 4.02 times as much property damage on 
the other most commonly built pavement as on concrete. 

Making concrete an even safer and better pavement is 
the continuing job of Portland Cement Association en- 
gineers and scientists, working in the laboratory and 
in the field and with other interested agencies. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


84 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Chesterfield cigarette advertising took 
it on the chin from National Better 
Business Bureau. Claims by Liggett & 
Myers that Chesterficlds don't irritate 
the nose and throat are misleading, the 
bureau says. Its findings are essentially 
the same as the Federal ‘Trade Commis- 
sion’s charges against the company 
(BW—Nov.8’52,p50). 

2 
To spread sales out around the year, 
General Electric offers to carly-bird 
buyers special prices and casy terms on 
its packaged air conditioning for stores, 
restaurants, offices, and industry. Buy 
in January or February, pay when hot 
weather comes—and take two years to 
do it—is the plan. 

s 
Sport shirts gave dress shirts a licking 
last year—by 168-million to 72-million, 
National Men’s Fashion Committce 
estimates. Dress shirt manufacturers 
hope to counter the trend by fancying 
up their own products with open 
weaves, new fabrics. 


e 
Brooklyn Dodgers have a two-way mert- 
chandising package: The baseball team 
will license manufacturers of bread, 
milk, cereal, and the like, to use a 
Dodger seal on their packages and pro 
motion; and it will license manufac 
turers of clothing, toys, books to use 
the Dodger name. Proceeds from the 
plan will go to the Brooklyn Amateur 
Baseball Foundation. 
* 

Man-made fiber output in 1952 in the 
U.S. was 7% below 1951's record pro 
duction, the Textile Economics Bureau 
reports. Acetate fell 23 But the 
newer “growth” fibers, the noncellu 
losic fibers such as nylon, Orlon, and 
Dacron, were up 24%. Cotton was off, 
too, by 9%. 

* 
Charge-it-to-the-bank deals are growing. 
Three Chicago banks—Pullman Trust 
& Savings, Standard State, and State 
Bank of Blue Island—next month will 
offer a service that Icts individuals 
charge for goods bought at the stores 
that are in on the plan. Merchants pay 
the banks 5% to 6% of the sales for 
the service; the customcr pavs no serv- 
ice fee. 

¥ 

44% of home radio owners hiave two or 
more radio sects, savs A. C. Niclsen Co. 
Roughly 44-million hom we some 
70-million radio receivers. In addition 
17.7 million TV rece I in op 
eration. Of the 33.6-milli r-owning 
familics, 67° have at t one cal 
radio. Familics with t! or morc 
radios are more apt to | rV than 
familics with only onc 
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IN THIS TEMPLE 
AS IN THE HEARTS OF THE PEOPLE 
FOR WHOM HE SAVED THE UNION 
THE MEMORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


know you have assi ir bills. I 
w you have assigned their bills. In 1s ENSHRINED Forever 


many industries, this might be con- 
sidered a sign of weakness, both by your 
customers and by the suppliers who 
extend you credit. 

If you select a factor, you can also 
get your money in advance. More im- 
portant, the factor (for an extra charge) 
will take over the credit risk; the only 
thing you can be stuck for is if cus- 
tomers decline to accept merchandise. 
The factor, however, has to pass on the 
credit rating of each of your customers 
before you can take the customer’s 
order. Your customers know what you 
are doing, because the factor has them 
pay their bills to him. 

These two types of financing are easy 
to confuse. Some concerns that are 
primarily finance companies do some 
factoring, either directly or through 
subsidiaries. Some companies that are 
primarily finance companies use the 
word “factor” in their corporate titles. 
¢ Textile Trade—The origins of factor- 
ing are embedded deep in the textile 
industry. It has also proved successful 
in furniture and shoes. For factoring to 
be useful in other fields, two things 
must happen: You as a businessman 
must want credit insurance, and the 
factor must have enough credit infor- 
mation in this field to be able to esti- 
mate credit risks. As a practical matter, 
if you use factors often, your customers 
must be agreeable and, in a measure, 
your suppliers. 

Commercial finance companies are 
much younger than factors, but have 
spread a lot further. People in the trade Everybody knows where the 
say that commercial financing didn’t ° . 
come into its own until the federal Lincoln Memorial can be found i but 
Assignment of Claims Act of 1940. 
This made it legal, for the first time, 
to borrow on the security of a federal how many people know where to ized dealers, in all 36 million direc- 
contract. That gave new respectability find your products or services? tories, or in selected markets. 


to assigning one’s receivables. 
Many Fields—This type of financing Trade Mark Service puts that Then readers of your national 


is used in a great many fields where buying information where it can _ advertising can be directed to your 


there are large numbers ef small busi- ; ; i _ 
nesses, including home appliances, hard- be found quickly...in the ‘yellow _ authorized dealers. This helps pre- 


ware, plastics, drugs, paper, food prod- pages’ of the telephone directory. _ vent brand substitution...develops 
ucts, paint, wallpaper, and leather. ‘The | sults lly 

} ‘ “aie - maximum sales results in all your 
total volume of financing is sizable, but Your trade mark or brand name , 
difficult to separate from the parallel appears in the ‘yellow ¢ markets. 


secured loans made by commercial pages’ over the names ae ; Why not call your 


banks. According to estimates by the ‘ * 
National Conference of Commercial addresses and telephone " Trade Mark Service rep- 


Receivable Companies, Inc., the vol- numbers of your author- resentative foday? 
ume of this tvpe of financing by all i : 
lenders was about $2.5-billion in 1941, a 
and $6.4-billion in 1952. It’s estimated Ss . 
that 20 old-line factors in New York Ugecas BUYING Gilog ~ 

City (where nearly all of this business 
is done) handled a volume of about $3- ; 
billion in 1952. The rest were receiv- See Standard Rate and Data for more information— 


able-secured loans made by finance : 
companies and banks. Estimates are or call your local telephone business office. 
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Commercial Finance Companies Boom 


The companies that lend small corporations money 
on the security of their receivables expect 1953 will be their 


biggest year yet. 


Today’s tremendous corporate de- 
mand for cash has done a lot to brin 
forward a specialized type of Snancial 
institution—the commercial finance 
company. Now that commercial banks 
are pretty well loaned up, these com- 
mercial finance companies are making 
records, too. They are out to get busi- 
ness, as a sampling of their advertising 
shows (above). 

They get into the act as specialists 
in lending on the security of receiv- 
ables, particularly to small businesses. 
Sometimes this is part of a consumer- 
finance operation, bat more often the 
commercial finance companies lend 
solely to business. Occasionally, they 
lend on the security of inventory, or 
purchase of machinery. But receivables 
are what they concentrate on. 
¢ Demand—People in this business ex- 
pect that 1953 will be the biggest year 
in their history. You'd expect them to 
say this; it’s part of their sales approach. 
But they can back up their claims. Cur- 
rent ratios and cash positions of many 
U.S. corporations are lower than they 
have been for many years (BW—Aug. 
2’52,p97). Higher operating costs and 


higher income taxes are partly to blame, 
plus the fact that many businesses have 
increased sales without adding much 
capital. 

Even though the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities may look 
impeccable, many a small business is 
constantly pressed for cash to discount 
bills from suppliers—and often needs 
funds for other purposes to keep things 
rolling on an expanding scale. 

The first thing a businessman in this 
position of embarrassing ig does 
is ask his bank to increase his line of 
unsecured credit. But the very fact that 
he isn’t very liquid leads the bank to 
refuse. 

A possible course then is to get the 
bank to take his receivables or inventory 
as collateral. But this takes a lot of 
book work; many banks aren't set up 
to handle it even though they could 
charge higher interest on such loans. 

Raising more capital would be a fine 
solution. But most businesses that 
aren't well known have a hard, expen- 
sive time selling debt securities or stock. 
And in many closely held concerns, 
management doesn’t want to dilute 


control, especially when it may be un- 
certain how long the present boom 
creating the need for new capital is 
going to last. 
¢ Receivables—Right there is where the 
“secondary banker” enters the picture. 
He lends you money, secured by your 
receivables. In other words, for a higher 
interest rate than that on an unsecured 
bank loan, you can turn your receivables 
into cash. As your customers pay their 
bills, you automatically turn the money 
over to the finance company, reducing 
the balance of the loan. In addition to 
the interest charge on money advanced 
you, there is also a service charge—a 
percentage of the receivables involved. 
If yours is a seasonal business, you 
may be in and out of debt as your cus- 
tomers pay their bills. Or you may 
keep up a running account all year 
round. 
e Factoring—You have two major 
choices in borrowing on your receiv- 
ables: You can do it by getting a loan 
secured by your receivables from a fi- 
nance company. Or (in industries like 
textiles, furniture, and shoes, where the 
practice is accepted) you have a factor 
actually buy the receivables from you. 
The finance company gives you your 
money without delay. If you wish, the 
company will handle collections. But 
this involves letting your customers 
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& 
quarter-inch 
of toast 


The name of the man who 
first charred the inside of a 
whiskey barrel is lost in his 
tory. But as it turned out, 
he gave us the priceless key 
to aging fine whiskey. 

You see, in charring a bar- 
rel, a thin layer of reddish- 
brown wood is formed un- 
derneath the char not 
burned, just toasted. The 
aging action centers here. It 
is this quarter-inch of toast 
that is essential in giving the 
whiskey its gleaming amber 
color, heady bouquet and 
mellow smoothness. 

Schenley trains men for 
years to do the vital char- 
ring job. Using split-second 
timing, they char the wood 
to the exact depth required 
—within a tiny fraction of 
an inch. The char is always 
uniform throughout the 
barrel, as it must be to age 
the whiskey right. 

But even their skilled 
work is rigidly inspected 
That's part of the network 
of quality controls which 
guards the goodness of 
Schenley whiskies —from the 
time the grain is grown till 
—years later—the whiskey is 
in your glass. It’s Schenley’s 
way of making certain that 
you get the utmost enjoy- 
ment in every drop of every 
drink. Schenley Distillers 
Inc., New York, N.) 19 


SCHENLEY 


iy a 





Nature’s Scheniey’s The best-tasting 
unhurried goodness unmatched skill whiskies in ages 





Every shipper, large or small, 
knows the need of sound, strong 
insurance to protect his cargo 
investment. 

When your cargo is insured 
through the Marine Office of 
America, it is automatically safe- 
guarded by the policyholders’ 
surplus of all its member com- 
panies. 

That means sound, 
passed protection for youl 


unsur- 


Consult Your Local Agent or Broker 


FICE 
J 4, 


MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 


Member Companies: 
wTHE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
*& THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
*&FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
*&FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
*& THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE 
OFFICE 


OF 
AMERICA 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Claim-setiling Agents Throughout the Worid 


)CEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 





that banks do about as much of this, 
over-all, as the finance companies, 
though finance companies say the 
bank's proportion is declining. 

¢ Banker's Angle—The banker's atti- 
tude toward commercial finance com- 
panies is complex. Obviously, he won't 
lend you money on your unsecured note 
while, at the same timc, you are assign- 
ing receivables to a finance company; 
the new lender would actually be mov- 
ing in ahead of the bank, which is un- 
secured like any other general creditor. 

But when you go to a finance com- 

any, it doesn’t necessarily make your 

oe cer sore. Commercial banks lend a 
large volume of money at wholesale 
rates to “secondary bankers,” who then 
turn around and lend at retail rates. 
Often banks will refer customers to 
finance companies. People in the fi- 
nance industry report that bank refer- 
rals have been increasing. 

Though most banks don’t go after 
loans specifically secured by receivables, 
a few do. Best known is First National 
of Boston, traditionally very close to 
the textile trade. First National offers 
both factoring and financing service. 
In New York and Chicago, quite a few 
banks do some lending on receivables. 
One Chicago bank that pushes this type 
of business says it does so not just tor 
the high return on such loans, “but be- 
cause it helps us spot companies that 
are going places and can become good 
customers of our bank.” 

The question of comparative cost of 
an unsecured bank loan and of receiv- 
ables financing is one that’s often dis- 
cussed. Naturally, rates are higher on 
receivable-secured loans. ‘There's more 
risk involved. For finance companies, 
the going rate on outstanding advances 
is 1/30 of 1% a day, or 12% on an an- 
nual basis. 

lor factors, the interest charge gen- 
crally runs about 6% on outstanding 
edvances. In addition, there is a serv- 
ice charge, running from about 7% up 
to around 14%, depending on what ad- 
ditional services are provided, and the 
nature and volume of the account. 

Commercial-finance people take the 
position that you shouldn’t look at 
what a loan costs you, but whether it 
increases your profits by allowing you 
to do a greater volume of business, take 
cash discounts, and scize special buying 
opportunities. ‘They point out that: (1) 
banks usually require a borrower to 
keep part of his ~_ on deposit; (2) 
you have to accumulate idle funds out 
of collections in order to pay bank loans, 
while in their type of financing cach 
collected bill automatically reduces the 
loan. 

Unfortunately, there isn’t any magic 
*bout receivables financing. It won't 
solve your troubles, if your lack of 
working capital is due to operating 
losses. 


Rounding Out 


International Shoe Co. 
wants to add a higher-priced 
shoe to its line, so it's buying 
out Florsheim. 


Big International Shoe Co., of St. 
Louis (assets about $116-million), wants 
to acquire control of Florsheim Shoe 
Co., Chicago (assets about $18.5-mil- 
lion), through a purchase of outstanding 
stock. International’s president, Edgar 
E. Rand, says his company wants to 
round out its line. Florsheim’s quality 
shoes aren’t competitive with Interna- 
tional’s products, which are mainly in 
the medium-priced field. 
eA Good Deal—International, the 
leading U.S. shoe manufacturer, is of- 
fering $30 a share for all of llorsheim’s 
417,000 outstanding Class A stock, and 
$15 a share for all the Class B, of which 
there are about 559,000 shares out- 
standing. 

The offer holds good if 85% of the 
“A” and 98% of the “B” are delivered 
within a month. There will be no 
meeting of Florsheim stockholders; of 
fers will be accepted or rejected indi- 
vidually by mail. Initial offers at the 
same price have been accepted by 
Irving S. Florsheim, board chairman, 
and Harold M. Florsheim, president. 
Between them, they appear to have 
working control of the business through 
the “B” shares. 
¢QOn Its Own—According to Rand, 
Florsheim management and operating 
policies would remain the same. It 
would carry on independently, within 
the over-all pattern sect up by the parent 
company. 

As Wall Street got the news, the 
stock of Florsheim Class “A” jumped 
$74 on Monday of this weck to $27%. 
Investors in International Shoe ap- 
peared to like the deal, too, for the 
stock climbed $1% on Monday—to $404. 


New York Deposits 


M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc., bank- 
stock analysts, keep watch on the trend 
of deposits of New York City banks 
in relation to total deposits of all Fed 
eral Reserve member banks. Their latest 
compilation indicates that the long 
term decline in the position of the big 
town banks (BW—Aug.26'50,p65) has 
leveled off. 

According to Schapiro’s figures, in 
1952 the New York City banks held 
about 18.9% of total deposits of all 
member banks. 

The year before that, the ratio was 
18.8%, and in 1950 it was 18.9%. 
Back in 1940 the ratio was much higher, 
30.5%. 
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How many of your lathes should get a gold watch? 


A lathe’s retirement age, unlike people’s, 
can’t be determined by a set number of 
years of faithful service. It might be ten 
years....eight....or even one. 


It boils down to a matter of comparison. 


If you have a lathe that can’t produce as 
much, as cheaply, as one of today’s models 
—like the Monarch line—give it a watch! 
Then, for heaven’s sake—retire it! 


For today, more than ever before, operating 

costs are a major concern of every business. 

Today, higher output and low costs are real 

market factors—and provide the best reason 

in the world for wide-awake management 

to recognize obsolescence as an operat- © penser end leader tn the Cevaiep- 
‘ 7 ment of fine lathes for production 
ing actuality. line and toolroom. 


Monarch—-for almost a half-century 


Reward those tired old lathes with the gold 
watch of retirement. Then watch your 
new Monarchs make time! The Monarch 
Machine Too! Company, Sidney, Ohio. 


FOR A GOOD TURN FASTER... TURN TO MONARCH 








WE ANSWERED AN S.0.S. P.D.Q. 


because the Tigers 


flew the freight ! 
: _ 


As told by C. K. Wilson V.P. 
Canning Machinery Division 


San Jose, Calif. 





THIS RUSH ORDER FOR 
VEGETABLE WASHER PARTS MUST 
BE PROCESSED A? ONCE. 


YES, 
MR. WILSON. he = 





FOOD MACHINERY SURE WANTS THIS 
CARGO DELIVERED PDQ. 


DON’T WORRY. SAN FRANCISCO TO 
NEW YORK IS ONLY A SHORT 
AIR JUMP TO THE TIGERS. 


ah 
te 
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FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP. 


a 
} 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES + GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 8, CALIFORNIA - CABLE: FLYT 

























MR. WILSON’S OFFICE SAYS 
TO USE FLYING TIGER AIR FREIGHT. 
















THE UTMOST IN SERVICE IS SOMETHING 
FOOD MACHINERY TAKES PRIDE IN. WE WERE 


DOUBLY PLEASED WITH THE LOW RATES 


FOR SUCH SUPER-FAST SERVICE. 
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have 
mort- 


Prudential Insurance Co. will 
some $650-million available for 
gage loans this year, about the same 
amount as in 1952, president Carroll 
M. Shanks reports. The Pru, he says, 
intends from now on to keep about 
40% of its assets invested in mortgages. 
© 


Professional investors, New York’s Na- 
tional City Bank reports, expect the 
Treasury to market bonds this year 
maturing after 1972, bearing an interest 


rate between 3% 


and 34 
2 
The investment trust trade for the first 
time can now boast of a half-billion 
dollar unit. Net assets of Massachusetts 
Investors ‘Trust, nation’s old 
gest open-end fund, totaled over $512 
million on Dec. 31 vs. only $438-mil 
lion a year earlier. 
* 

Yields continue to rise 
drop) in the municipal b 





t and big 


’ 
prices to 


d market 


(BW—Jan.24°53,p54). Dow-Jones mu- 
nicipal yield index hit , level 
last week vs. 2.51% seven days earlier. 
That’s the highest point since earh 
1942 when there was talk in Washing 
ton about removing the tax-cxempt 
privilege extended on municipal obli 
gations. 


, 
started 
SavVIng 


For the first time since th 

in Korea, purchases of U.S. 
bonds are exceeding the amount turned 
in for redemption. In the first thre« 
weeks of January, the ‘Treasur 
purchases added up to $416-million; 
cash-ins totaled only $379-million. Offi 
cials, however, aren’t counting on this 
trend to continue. One big reason: 
Each month will see more and more 
bonds sold during World War II ma- 
turing. 


SaVS, 


A battle for control of Phillips-Jones 
Corp., prominent shirt maker, may soon 
be seen. Lester Martin & Co., N. Y. 
textile house, which claims it owns 
$1,000, or 32%, of the company’s com- 
mon shares, has just offered to buy 
another 50,000 at prices up to $25 
each. This week’s open-markct valua 
tion was $20. P-J president Sevmour 
Phillips, however, claims that “actual 
and numerical control” of company “is 
vested in prescnt management and will 
so remain. 
= 

Sinclair Oil Corp. stockholders pur- 
chased almost 94% of the $101.8-mil- 
lion of new 30-year 34% convertible 
subordinated debentures recently of- 
fered them. The $6.3-million remain- 
ing were taken up by the syndicate 
underwriting the offer. 
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THE MARKETS 
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Markets Speed Decontrol 


Drop in many commodity prices makes price ceilings 
academic. Synthetics pulled some down, but growth in sup- 
plies also helped. Only a few now point up. 


Prices of raw materials have retreated 
turther than you may realize—thus aid- 
ing the proposed removal of ceilings. 
lor manufacturers, the decline would 
be easy to overlook; it does not, of 
course, number among its victims sev- 
eral of the metals most used in industry 
—in particular, steel, copper, and 
aluminum. 

Even the consumer may be surprised 
at the extent of the drop. The reason 
is simple: It’s a long way from the raw 
material to the retailer’s shelf; a lot of 
rising costs such as labor and transpor- 
tation have prevented the declines in 
primary markets from being passed 
along in full. 
¢ Producers—Price drops hit the pro- 
ducer of the raw material most directly 
(although they may be felt pretty 
sharply by the processor who is stuck 
with high-priced inventory at a time 
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when his product meets price resist- 
ance), 
By now, a good deal of the price de- 

cline is ancient history: 

¢ Rubber manufacturers are well 
aware of what happened to natural 
crude after soaring production of syn- 
thetic in this country took the fright 
out of the situation as it concerned 
supplics from Malaya and Indonesia. 

¢ Soap makers know only too well 
how tallow’s price rocketed when the 
Korean hostilities threatened to divert 
into more essential uses the materials 
for synthetic detergents—and how this 
beef-fat derivative flopped when it 
turned out that synthetics would be 
available after all. 

¢ Wool users, all the way from 
comber to garment worker, remember 
the pinch when demand for woolens 
and worsteds seemed sure to outrun 





We're giving 
them the best 
for 30% less! 


A Texas manufacturer 
with over 100 employees... 
replaced ordinary singlefold 
towels with Mosinee 
“Controlled” Turn-Towl 
service. The company 
achieved a saving of 30% 
by reducing towel waste. 
The employees like the 
quality of the Turn-Towls 


much better. 


Write gor free samples 


and name of nearest 
distributor 


WRN 
Saloghvake Towels 





BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1100 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY © WISCONSIN 
Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 





This ad appeared recently in a Texas newspaper 





Then should your accounts receivable records be 
destroyed by fire, flood, explosion, or lost through 
burglary or theft, you'll be fully reimbursed for the 
money you are unable to collect because of such loss 
of records. 
; , Ask your Travelers agent or broker to tell you how 
Blackburn Bros., a leading Amarillo store, had been ag Ft f eee oe 
; So th poraaage “ese this insurance protects you fully against the loss 
jurned out, So they ran an ad wi : above head- ‘ 4 
, devs on oe Saape nae you’re bound to suffer if you’re ever unable to bill 
line, saying: : 
customers because your records are destroyed or 


stolen. 


gato toler shy ph ‘aut Ask him also about insurance for your other valuable 


PUES ee AOL documents, blueprints and legal papers. Your valu- 
it will be an inveluable aid to us in re-assembling our rec- : : 
ords, Hf yeu will sign and return te us both your letest able papers are subjected to the same hazards as your 
Blackburn Bros. statement and your sales slips on purchases 7 building, your stock, and your fixtuzes. And the wise 
made after December 27. { thing to do is let your Travelers man arrange pro- 


tection for them now. 








ALL FORMS OF INS 


Blackburn Bros. Aad to ask customers to help rebuild fi lhe 
the store’s records because that was the only way b WY 
amounts owed to the store could be determined and ’ 


ora Travelers 


To make sure that the survival of your business HARTFORD 15, CONP 





will not depend wholly on your customers telling 








you what they owe, you need Travelers Accounts 











Rec eivable Insurance, 








Good buy -or goodbye INSULATION? 





What's a good buy in insulation? 
That's hard to say, until you've put an insulation to a performance test under actual 
operating conditions. Then, and only then, do you know whether an insulation is economical—or “cheap.” 


Comparative tests will quickly prove that ULTRALITE long glass fiber insulation is the most 
economical insulation for you. For ULTRALITE has every characteristic that makes for 
low application costs. It’s light, easy to cut, runs quickly around curves and corners, 
requires no special fitting. You have no “scrap,” no waste. In shipment, or in 
storage, compressible ULTRALITE saves you space —and space means money. 
Most important, ULTRALITE stays on the job for the full lifetime of the insulated product— 
you never face the costs of “making good,” repairing or replacing. 


You can appreciate the truth of these statements when you consider ULTRALITE’s 
unique combination of properties. It won't rot, burn, or absorb moisture. It won't chip, dent, 
flake, break or deteriorate with age. And only ULTRALITE has the 
property of r-e-s-i-l-i-e-n-c-e. You can compress it, bend it, bump it—yet ULTRALITE 

springs back immediately into original shape and thickness, 


What can ULTRALITE do for you? Write today for samples, 
prices, and full details on this superior thermal 
and acoustical insulation. 


GUSTIN-BACON MANUFACTURING CO. 


214 W. 10th St., Kansas City, Missouri 


New York @ Chicago @ Philadelphia @ San Francisco @ Los Angeles @ Houston @ Tulsa © Fort Worth © Detroit 


Keeping pace with the Nation's industrial requirements through research and development—since 1898 
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MORE 
WORKING 
MINUTES 


Don’t walk-TALK with 
Executone intercom! 


No need to waste time shuffling between 
offices for information and instructions. 
Just push a button and talk! Walking 
time becomes working time. Telephone 
lines are kept open for outside calls; rov- 
ing employees are located immediately! 
Production is increased, costs are cut. 
Installations in every type of business 
and organization prove that Executone 
pays for itself many times over. 


Le Cilone 


INTERCOM 
SYSTEMS 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. B-4 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Without obligation, send booklet de- 
scribing how Executone helps cut costs. 
I am particularly interested in: 

[_} Inter-office communication 

() Intra-plant communication 

{_] Switchboard relief 

(_) Locating personnel 


Title 


Name 





Firm 





City 


LR TS 


Address 
ae 


In Canada — 331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 








forever the best efforts of the world’s 
sheep to cover their backs. (And pro- 
ducers of the “wonder fibers” possibly 
a passing nod of thanks to the 
igh wool prices that encouraged pro- 
duction pionecring.) 

¢ Substitution—In retrospect, there may 
be some sort of moral in the stories of 
wool, rubber, and tallow. If so, it prob- 
ably is this: In these days when almost 
anything may come out of a test tube, 
the position of a natural raw material 
never is quite secure; in an extremity— 
and sometimes simply on the basis of 
price and quality—a substitute may 
make a big difference in the market. 

Of course, to call substitution the 
whole story of the markets would be 
too great an oversimplification. There 
have been variations, too, on the de- 
mand side. 

Some prices have dropped without 
synthetics entering the equation at all. 


Right now, the No. 1 example is the 
beef critter. 

Here the high level of employment 
and wide distribution of income seems 
to have taken a hand. Beef is the most 
desired meat, and its price held at a 
wide premium over presumably com- 
petitive pork for a long time. Finally, 
though, rising cattle production seems 
to have filled the platter. 
¢ Going Up—At the opposite end of 
the price scale are the few commodities 
in which the end of price control is 
awaited to signal a rising market. Cop- 
per is an example. The ceiling on metal 
produced in this country is 244¢ a Ib. 
For a long time, however, imported 
metal has been subject to no price con- 
trol (other than limits dictated by ceil- 
ings on products made of copper). 
Thus, roughly one-third of the copper 
we use has been bought at prices 10¢ 
a Ib. or more above the domestic price. 


Picking the Winner Is No Easy Task 


Make no mistake about it, you have 
a tough job on your hands any time 
you undertake to pick in advance which 
stocks are going to finish in the money 
in one of the Big Board’s annual sweep- 
stakes. 

Smart investors have a painstaking 
job. At Hialeah, Belmont, or Churchill 
Downs, you know the blood lines. But 
in the market you have to pore over 
dusty financial records; for your form 
sheet, you have to relate world news 
to the day’s business reports. Even the 
habitual front-runners (such as growth 
stocks) have their off years. 


Common Stock 1946 1947 


Allied Chemical 15 10 
American Can 19 23 
American Smelting ee 18 20 
American Tel. & Tel 20 24 
American Tobacco. . 16 26 


Bethlehem Steel ° 9 6 
Chrysler . 1 
SE SUE ncccseccdecccosesse 25 
Bs Be GE POR. cccee sce eecccoeveces 15 
Eastman Kodak 18 


General Electric 17 
General Foods : 27 
General Motors 9 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 28 
International Harvester 3 


International Nickel 29 
Johns-Manville 22 
Loew's 30 
National Distillers 21 
National Steel 13 


Procter & Gamble 

Sears, Roebuck. 19 
Standard Ol (Cal.). ... cccscccccces 8 
Standard Oil (N. J.)......ccccccces 5 
Texas Co 14 


Union Carbide & Carbon il 12 
United Aircraft. . 3” 2 
United States Steel 21 il 
Westinghouse Electric 27 7 
F. W. Woolworth. 22 16 


* January. # Five-way tie for seventh place. 


If you think it’s easy, scan the com- 
pilation below. It is adapted from an 
annual tabulation by the Keystone Co. 
of Boston, and shows how each of the 
30 leading common stocks that make 
up the famous Dow-Jones daily indus- 
trial stock average performed in postwar 
years. 

It shows plainly that nothing fades 
so quickly in the stock market as last 
years favorite. Indeed, the 10-year rec- 
ord of these 30 leaders shows that, with 
only two exceptions, the top dog one 
year was just an also ran in the follow- 
ing 12 months. 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 *1953 
17 15 19 2 24 
8 3 29 25 
16 25 10 #7 
10 27 22 

25 9 30 


19 26 3 
29 6 23 
21 8 25 
il 1 7 
13 21 20 


5 19 17 
3 il 26 
9 10 11 
15 22 a 
23 23 18 


2 29 12 
18 5 24 
3» ‘ 
27 7 15 

4 24 ‘ 


20 2 13 
7 17 16 
6 28 5 

22 30 6 

26 16 8 


1 18 
12 14 
24 13 
28 ~ 
14 20 
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Wrestling bouts run about once a 
month. Pro football and basketball are 
gone. The final blow came just about 
a month ago, when the Boston Braves 
gave up their Hartford farm-team 
franchise in the Eastern League. 

Everybody’s agreed on the reason: 
There is no adequate place to hold the 
events. What Hartford needs badly, 
the sports enthusiasts say, is a large, 
modern outdoor and indoor arena for 
sports. 

Last week just the faint glimmer of 
a possibility that it may get one ap- 
peared. A bill backed by Hartford's 
Common Council was introduced in 
the state legislature to permit the city 
to issue revenue bonds to build an 
arena. The bill may never pass. And 
if it does pass, it’s only permissive. But 
the sports followers feel that, anyway, 
it’s a step in the right direction. 


A Will—But No Way 
DALLAS-—There are no Republi- 


cans or Democrats in local politics in 
this southern city. There’s just the 
Citizens Charter Assn., which won office 
with the installation of the city man- 
ager form of government in 1931. Oc- 
casionally, opposition partics challenge 
CCA, but with one exception the chal- 
lenges have been minor. 

Through 1949, the voters elected a 
council every two vears; the council in 
turn elected one of its members mayor. 
Traditionally, they chose the council- 
man who had received the most votes. 
But in 1949 they passed over J. B. (for 
Jean Baptiste) Adoue, Jr., president of 
the ultraconservative National Bank of 
Commerce, in favor of a man who had 
received fewer votes. Adoue got mad 
and, before the next election, had got 
an amendment tacked on to the city 
charter providing for direct election of 
the mayor. In 1951 Adoue ran as the 
Charter candidate and won casily. 

The past two years have not been 
smooth. The 68-year-old Adoue is well 
known in Dallas as a man of strong will. 
As mayor he fought with one city man- 
ager until he quit, and has fought with 
his successor and with the police com- 
missioner, water supply officials, and 
many others. He has brought CCA 
much antagonism, both in and out of 
the city government. 

So the Charter Assn. told him he 
could not run for reelection on_ its 
ticket. Then it chewed its fingernails 
for fear he might run as an independent 
against the CCA candidate, and thus 
offer CCA its first real threat in 22 
years. 

Last week Adoue announced that, on 
doctor’s orders, he would not run. The 
Charter candidate, now practically as- 
sured of clection, will probably be 
Robert Lee Thornton, board chairman 
of the Mercantile National Bank. 
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IMPACT RESISTANCE 


@ Just stroll around Jus desk and 


you'll see examples of the versatility 
that makes the phenolics stand out 
among all plastics... and simplifies 
product planning for so many manu- 
facturers. Whatever your products may 
be, there’s a likely place where these 
materials can enhance their appearance, 
durability, ease of use, efficiency, and 
economy of production. 

In the form of molding materials 
or resins, Durez phenolics provide 
unusual resistance to heat, impact, 
abrasion, water, electrical current, and 
many chemicals. They offer remarkable 
flexibility of design. Their use often 
reduces assembly operations and hand- 
ling and shipping costs. 

The phenolics have been the special 
spaere of Durez operations for 32 yeazs. 
We are constantly adding new com- 
pounds and industrial resins that pro- 
vide new ways to make things that sell 
and serve better. Your custom molder 
and our technical staff will gladly work 
with your research people in suggesting 
...and working out...their profitable 
application in your business. 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT 


ae | 




















Wty 2a tere 
INDUSTRIAL MESINS 
PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS 


THE JOB 





Revolvator Go-Getter — telescopic straddle 
type lift truck — a bear for work in crowded 
areas, narrow aisles. Fully automatic — ex- 
traordinarily maneuverable 200° turning are 
— 2500 lb. capacity—very slight operator 
training necessary. Write for full details of 
this and many other models. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8711 TONNELE AVENUE « NORTH BERGEN, N. A 


HOW TO SAVE 
folding 


ee 
“eo 


New, low-priced A. B. 
Dick folding machine 
saves its cost when used 
only one day each month. 
Makes all folds—7,500 to 
19,000 pieces per hour. 
Can handle wide variety 
of paper—stapled sheets or 
single pieces in sizes from 
24% x 34 to 9 x 14 inches. 


Exclusive Quick-Set fold 
chart. Designed to elimi- 
nate guesswork. Instruc- 
tion time, 5 minutes or less. 


Fer more information without 
obligation clip this ad te your 
letterhead, add your name 
and mail te Dept. BW-253-F. 


A. 8. DICK COMPANY 


5700 W. TOUHY AVE. + CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 
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SWINGING THE SPAN to let pile driver barge through was a tough job for .. . 


The Bridge That Was Sot in Its Ways 


LITTLE ROCK—The Army Corps 
of Engineers has some dike-building and 
other riverbank work scheduled on the 
Arkansas River in Conway County, 
Ark., about 40 mi. upstream from Little 
Rock. So two months ago it rented a 
barge-mounted pile driver at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., and started towing it 
down the Mississippi to the mouth of 
the Arkansas and up the Arkansas to 
the site. 

On Friday, Jan. 23, the barge tied 
up just below the Rock Island railroad 
bridge here. Skipper Ben Franklin, in 
charge of the tow, asked the Rock 
Island please to open the bridge to let 
the 63-ft.high pile driver through; 
according to law the railroad had to 
comply within 24 hours. “Sure,” said 
the Rock Island. 
¢ Out of Practice—Only, it turned out, 
it wasn’t that easy. The bridge hadn't 
been swung open since 1938. And, 
early Saturday morning, railroad _la- 
borers found it wouldn’t swing open 

Since 1938, they found, a pipeliac 
had been built along the underside of 
the bridge and, later, abandoned. They 
cut that. Then they found that the 
electric motors that were supposed to 
swing the 402-ft. center span around 
were dead. They tried to swing the 
span by hand; they found it was rusted 
firmly in place. Even worse, it had 
settled a little onto the supporting 
spans on cither side. ‘That took care of 
Saturday. 


On Sunday the Rock Island had a 
very large crew at work. They poured 
buckets of grease on the gears and cogs. 
They cut the rails at two points where 
the bridge was supposed to open. 
Franklin even hitched one of his tugs 
to one end of the span—and tugged. 
Headline in next morning’s Arkansas 
Gazette: “Sweat and Grease to No 
Avail. Revolving Bridge Refuses to Re 
volve.”’ 

Monday morning they back on 
the job. This time they decided to try 
jacking up both ends to clear the sup 
ports. The workers waited to let a mid 
morning train go by (trains had been 
an added problem from the start) and 
then went ahead. They got it clear by 
half an inch, and then after the 
turning mechanism with crowbars. At 
about 2 p.m., Franklin and his tow 
chugged slowly through (picture, above) 
to the sound of the workers’ cheers. 

“IT guess,” says William Ware, divi- 
sion engineer for the Rock Island, who 
was in charge of the job, “we'll keep 
this thing working from now on.” 


went 


No Place to Play 
HARTFORD-—Time was when 


Hartford was known as a good sports 
town. ‘There was baseball in the sum- 
mer; football in the fall; basketball, 
wrestling, and boxing in the winter. 

Those days are gone for Hartford. 
Now there isn’t any boxing at all. 
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The shape of Eisenhower’s foreign policy is coming into focus. From 
his State of the Union message you can see that he will: 
¢ Increase the pressure on Red China relentlessly, though not recklessly. 
¢ Encourage resistance to Moscow among the East European satellites. 
¢ Use a diplomatic stick more freely in Western Europe than Truman 
did. 
¢ Make no drastic change in U.S. tariff policy. 


For the moment, Eisenhower’s move to free Chiang for military action 
against China is an act of psychological warfare. It makes the Nationalists 
on Formosa a potential threat to Mao’s regime. And that might make 
Peiping think again about Korea. 

How big a threat Chiang will be depends upon how much military 
assistance he gets from the U.S. He has been throwing small hit-and-run 
attacks (some of them intelligence raids) against the Chinese coast for 
some time now. These could be stepped up if the U.S. gives him more 
ships and planes. 

With enough U. S. help, Chiang might some day establish a rea! second 
front—by invading Hainan, say, a big island off the south coast of China. 

But it’s clear that the immediate U.S. goal is to divert pressure from 
the Korean front, not to spread the war to the Chinese mainland. 


There’s no telling yet what effect Eisenhower’s Far East move—or 
real action later—will have on China. It could goad the Reds into more 
stubborn resistance or even into a counterattack on Formosa. 

You may get a clue when the Korean problem comes up again this 
winter in the United Nations. 

Meanwhile, the Formosa decision has raised quite a hubbub in Western 
Europe and Southeast Asia. 

In London, Paris, New Delhi, and Jakarta, there’s fear that it will 
reduce the chances of a Korean truce, increase the danger of a bigger war 
in Asia. 


Eisenhower's call for repudiation of the Yalta and Potsdam agreements 
falls in the field of psychological warfare, too. 
In effect, the U.S. is now saying: 
¢ We refuse to accept Soviet enslavement of Eastern Europe. 
¢ When the right time comes, we will support a revision of postwar 
boundaries between Poland and Russia and between Poland and Germany. 
Nobody in Washington expects psychological warfare to shake 
Moscow’s grip on Eastern Europe in a hurry. Maybe that can never be 
done except by force—unless there’s a political upheaval in Russia itself. 
But it will increase Moscow’s problems in Eastern Europe, which 
already are plenty tough. 


The U.S. now has the heat on Western Europe to speed unification 
and get ahead with German rearmament, Otherwise, Eisenhower and 
Dulles have hinted, the U.S. might cut off military and economic aid. 

But this tough line is partly for U.S. consumption. You can be sure 
that Eisenhower has no intention of letting the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization fall apart. 























Your Product is Well-Dressed 
and Sell-Dressed”in a Gaylord Container 


Strikingly printed Gaylord shipping containers keep on selling 


your name and product wherever they go. This effective and 
economical medium is a natural to increase the impact of 
your advertising and other promotions. 


Your nearby Gaylord sales representative will be happy 
to tell you more about these “traveling billboards.” 
. oe You will find him listed under Boxes (Gaylord) in the 
Their unseen quality gives you , 
an extra margin of safety, classified pages of your phone book. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS + Sales Offices Coast-to-Coast 


¥ go Be 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES + FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS + KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 





“«" IVCOMIN 


a jef engine runs on its “nerves” 


From a jet’s mighty engine, these precision gears “take off” power 

and pass it along to vital accessory equipment at the specific rate required 
by each different unit. As many as 30 separate gears ... as many as 2500 
separate machining and assembly operations ... go into this gearbox so 
essential to safe, efficient operation of a jet. And for this tremendously 
complex production, Westinghouse depends on Lycoming. 


Lycoming siands ready to assist you, too. Whether you have “just an 
idea” thai needs development, a problem in the blueprint stage, 

or a finished metal product that needs precise, speedy fabrication... 
you can depend on Lycoming’s long-tested ability to meet the most 
exacting and diverse industrial or military requirements. 

by hatever your problem—look to Lycoming! 


Lycoming’s 2/2 million fee? of floor space, its more than 
6,000 machine toois, and iis wealth of creative engineering 


ability Siaud reduy lo serve your needs, 


AiR-COOLEO ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES « PRECISION-AND« 
VOLUME MACHINE PARTS * GRAY-IRON CASTINGS «© STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION 


FOR RESEARCH 
FOR PRECISION PRODUCTION 


LYCOMING-SPENCER DIVISION WILLIAMSPORT, PA, 


BRIOGEPORT-LYCOMING DIVISION STRATFORD, CONN, 


Auxiliary “‘nerve center" 
of a jet’s engine, this 
complex gearbox 
transmits the power that 
runs oil and fuel pumps, 
generators, and other 
vital accessories. 

To produce this intricate 
unit for J-40 engines, 
Westinghouse looks to 
Lycoming for precision 


production. 








Lycoming-Spencer Division 

AVCO Manvfacturing Corp. 

652 Oliver Street 

Williamsport, Pa. 

Please send me further information on 
Lycoming’s varied abilities and facilities, 


Name 





Firm Title 
Address. 
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He knows, also, that too much pressure on Western Europe could 
boomerang. For one thing, it gives the Communists a chance to say: “We 
told you the U.S. would take away your independence.” 


Congress is playing by ear on foreign trade policy. No one is sure 
just where the new Administration stands. 

The tone of the Inaugural Address encouraged those who hope to 
lower U.S. trade barriers. Now the State of the Union message has been 
taken by high-tariff congressmen as a green light for more protection. 

They base their hopes on Eisenhower’s promise to consult labor, 
management, and farmers before extending the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, and on his mention of “legitimate safeguarding” of domestic 
industry. 

. 

The free-trade advocates believe Eisenhower will straddle the fence. 
They are afraid that any kind of compromise in getting RTA renewed wil! 
perhaps mean slightly higher trade barriers. 

Some are disappointed that the message made no mention of repealing 
the Buy American laws. They feel that this—as much as tariff cuts— 
would help imports to expand. 

The talk is all premature, of course. The Administration hasn’t shown 
any sign of slamming the door on new measures in the foreign economic 
field. 


Negotiations for a settlement in Iran have bogged down over one word. 


London wants compensation for its “enterprise” in Iran; Mossadegh insists 
the word be changed to “facilities.” 

“Enterprise,” presumably, means the whole value of the Iranian opera- 
tion—including earnings and intangibles. “Facilities” means the bare-bones 
physical installations. 

The Administration changeover in Washington has taken the heat 
off Teheran and London for a settlement. So they’re stalling again. 


Another semantic squabble has developed in Bolivia. 

The State Dept. recently proposed that the U.S. and Bolivia set up a 
three-man arbitration commission to rule on the compensation claims of 
American stockholders in the nationalized tin companies. Washington 
offered a long-term tin purchase contract in return. 

Now Bolivia wants to limit consideration of compensation to facilities 
above ground. The mine shafts themselves are claimed as Bolivian property. 

The U.S. won’t buy this. It has decided not to bail out Bolivia with 
any more spot tin purchases until the compensation wrangle is settled. 


Teams of top-flight businessmen are going abroad to check up on U.S. 
foreign aid. 

They’re supposed to leave within a few weeks, visit every nation where 
the Mutual Security Agency is operating. The assignment is to find out 
where and in what quantity aid is needed, where it can be pared. 

Returning teams will report to Mutual Security director Stassen. The 
guess is that Clarence Francis, chairman of General Foods Corp., will head 
the project. 
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all policies of the coal-steel pool. But it’s 
not all-powerful. Representatives like .. . 


Business—at 


CHAIRMAN PAUL HENRI SPAAK, of 
Belgium, long-time friend of European unity. 
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GERMANY’S LUDWIG ERHARD, of 
the Minister’s Council, also have a big say. 


Work 


The six-nation Schuman Plan—the 
coal and steel pool—is ready to open. 
Next ‘Tuesday tariff barriers on move- 
ment of coal and iron ore between 
France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, and the Netherlands will 
vanish, opening up a brand-new com- 
petitive market of more than 500,000 
sq. mi. and 155-million people. Steel 
will join this common market in two 
months. 

Boosters of the plan have high hopes. 
They see it as a model for other eco- 
nomic pools in Western Europe, maybe 
even the first step toward a united 
Europe. But first it must prove it can 
operate as a successfully managed busi- 
ness. That won’t be easy, for there’s 
plenty to manage: The coal and steel 
industries of the six nations have a 
$6-billion annual production; they em- 
ploy 1.5-million workers. 
¢ Overseers—live separate bodies have 
been set up to keep this big, supra- 
national business running. 

¢ The High Authority, a nine-man 
management board headed by France’s 
Jean Monnet (who originated the plan 
24 years ago), is the pool’s full-time 
executive. It must formulate and carry 
out all policies, though any one of three 
other groups may overrule it. Luxem- 
bourg is its headquarters. 

¢ The Council of Ministers, repre- 
senting the six governments, meets with 
the High Authority whenever policies 
affecting domestic economies are being 
considered, and can insist on modifica- 
tions. There was a meeting just last 
month at Luxembourg: A .9% tax on 





IN ONE TRUCK 


@ 130” extreme lift 

@ 60” turning radius 

@ 59%” free lift 

@ Simple, single cylinder, low 
pressure hydraulic lift with 
cross suspension 


@ Inclined automotive steering 
@ Foot pedal acceleration 


@ Convenient hoist and tilt 
controls 


@ Cushion or solid type tires 


For complete details and specifica- 
tions on this new MERCURY Jeep 
Model 230—the most versatile fork 
truck of 2000 Ib. capacity— request 
your free copy of Bulletin 295. 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4146 S$. Halsted Street, Chicago 9, 


Illinois 
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PLAN’S FOUNDER, France’s Jean Mon- HIGH AUTHORITY. Its nine members 


net, heads its management board, the ... are charged with making and carrying out 


Europe s Biggest 





FLAGS OF SIX NATIONS fly at Luxem- COMMON ASSEMBLY at Strasbourg oversees the High Authority. It can unseat the 
bourg as the Schuman Plan starts. entire membership if it disapproves of its over-all policies, under guiding hand of .. . 
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Pig Bristle War 


U.S. acts to plug leaks 
of goods from Red China. 
Other governments agree to 
help enforce the rules. 


Firecrackers and pig bristles have ac- 
quired a new dignity. They’ve become 
strategic pawns in the undeclared war 
between the U.S. and Communist 
China. 

Washington, not yet ready to en- 
force a total blockade on the Chinese 
mainland, is trying to chip away at 
Peiping’s war making power by prevent- 
ing it from earning badly needed dollars. 
As an example, the Foreign Assets Con- 
trol Agency in Washington last weck 
concluded an agreement with Japanese 
government officials to crack down on 
contraband trade. 
¢ Leakage—Less than a year ago, the 
U.S. barred direct sales,of any Red 
Chinese products to Am#ican import- 
ers. But goods valued at millions of 
dollars continued to reach the U. S. mar- 
ket—through Macao, Hong Kong, For- 
mosa, Japan, even Korea. Here’s a sam- 
pling of what’s happening: 

e Macao manufactures about 
$750,000 worth of fireworks annually. 
Last year the Portuguese colony shipped 
double that amount. The extra fire- 
crackers came from Chinese factories; 
the dollars went to Peiping. 

¢ South Korea normally produces a 
few thousand pounds of pig bristles. Re- 
cently, Koreans offered to sell several 
hundred tons. The excess had been 
smuggled by junk from China. 

e Hong Kong’s “New Territories,” 
on the mainland, turn out 5,000 Ib. of 
pig bristles yearly. In 1952 they tried to 
sell 2,000 tons to the U.S. 

Until recently, U.S. Customs re- 
quired only a certificate of origin de- 
claring that the goods did not come 
from Communist China. But only 
a half dozen or so of Hong Kong's 
1,000 traders could be trusted. Others 
established a lively business in faked 
certificates. 

The certificate of origin will continue 
to be the basic requirement for goods 
from suspect areas. But now local gov- 
ernments have agreed to oversee their 
issuance. Companies discovered faking 
papers and handling Chinese exports 
to the U.S. will be blacklisted, denied 
United States banking facilities. And 
they may even have their U.S. assets 
frozen. 
¢ Via Europe—Meanwhile, restrictions 
have worked pretty well in blocking 
imports of Chinese products through 
European middlemen. Peiping has tried 
to get around the bars by devious barter 
deals. Now, Europeans—Western as 
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Wherever paper work requires more 
than one legible copy, a Colitho Busi- 
ness System can be used to speed the op- 
eration, eliminate transcription errors, 
and cut clerical costs. Colitho paper 
offset duplicating plates, plain or pre- 
printed, can be incorporated in single, 
multiple part, flat pack or roll forms. 
Colitho Business Systems provide for 
variables and blockouts, deletions or 
additions. Partial information can be 
added at any time. All business paper 
work lends itself to simplification 
through a Colitho System. * 


Regardless of the kind of business you 
are in, Colitho Systems offer time and 


ee PLATES AND. SUPPLIES _ 


Colitho Division, Co-umMBIA Rippon & CARBON Mra. Co., Inc. 


| 502 Herb Hill Rd., Glen Cove, New York 
Please send information. 


| Our duplicating equipment is: Offset [} 


Name 





Increased sales 
Cut billing time one-third 


Reduced clerical costs 15% 


money savings in purchasing, manufac 
turing, distributing, selling, billing and 
accounting. For more information, 
mail the coupon attached to your busi 
ness letterhead. 

*Where spirit duplicating equipment is 


used, the same results can be obtained 
with a Columbia Ready-Master System 


Colitho Division 
Cotumaia Risson & Cannon Mra. Co., Inc 


OFFSET DUPLICATING 
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MATERIALS 
HANDLING 


PACKAGING 
PACKING 


20-23, 1953 


NAVY PIER, 
CHICAGO 


Examine and compare the machines, 
equipment, and materials for every 
phase of the packaging and shipping 
of consumer and industrial products. 
Almost 400 leading companies will ex- 
hibit in this, the largest, most varied 
presentation ever held of the cost-re- 
ducing and sales-boosting tools of pack- 
aging and related functions. 

For information about the exposition, address the 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








GET THIS 


44-PAGE BOOK! 


Tells how to 


CUT COSTS — SAVE TIME 
ON FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


Explains the characteristics, uses and 
installation of every type of floor. 
Tells how to recondition old floors. 
Shows how to mainfain your floors 
easily and economically ... how to 
give them more beauty, "longer life 
with the Multi-Clean Method. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY! 


+++ MULTI-CLEAN) +++ 





= 


St. Pevi 1, Minnesote 





yA Std ed 
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COUNCIL OF MINISTERS meets with High Authority to decide on sales tax on coal 
and steel. Council can overrule Authority policies affecting domestic economies. 


the sales price of coal and steel was ap- 
proved, to bring in $50-million a year 
for administrative expenses and the 
servicing of loans. 

¢ The Common Assembly, com- 
posed of members of parliament of the 
sx nations and led by Belgium's Paul 
Henri Spaak, keeps an eye on the High 
Authority. Its approval is not required 
for individual decisions of the High Au- 
thority, but it can dismiss all nine 
members if it disapproves the High Au- 
thority’s policies as a whole. 

¢ The seven-man Court of Justice 
decides whether the policies of the 
High Authority are in line with the 
treaty that sct up the pool. 

e A Consultative Committee, com- 
posed of industrialists, workers, and con- 
sumers, is being organized to advise the 
Authority. 

¢ Top Spot—Even though three other 
groups hold check-reins on it, the High 
Authority is definitely the top policy 
making and executing body. In the 
first shes, it’s the only one working 
full time on matters concerning the 
pool. Also, since its membership comes 
from all six nations, it can work out na- 
tional differences before they reach the 
Council or the Assembly. So far it has 
done a good job of ironing out: Monnet 
says that the nine members have been 
unanimous in all major decisions. 
¢ Take the Lead—If the Authority can 
continue to agree, the Council and 
Assembly are likely to go along with it 
—especially since its members are men 
well-known and respected in their native 
countries, such as: Franz Etzel, presi- 
dent of Germany’s Bundstag Economic 
Commission; Albert Coppe, former Bel- 
gian Minister of Economic Affairs; Leon 
Daum, managing director of one of 
France's biggest steel companies; and 
Dirk Spierenburg, of the Netherlands, 
president of the Benelux Council. 
This group plans to use it’s supra- 
national powers to build up a more 
efficient and greatly expanded steel in- 
dustry. It will try to do this by a big 
investment program; by making com- 


petition, not restriction, the byword of 
the common market. 

¢ A Big Boost—lor more than 25 years 
Western Europe’s steel production has 
been relatively stagnant. In 1929 the 
pool nations produced 35-million met- 
ric tons, last vear they produced 42-mil- 
lion tons. In the same period U.S. 
production rose from 57-million to 95- 
million tons; Russian output zoomed 
from 5-million to 35-million tons. 

The Authority's aim is to increase 
production by 8-million to 10-million 
tons by 1956. At the same time coal 
production (240-million tons last year) 
will be upped 30-million or 40-million 
tons. To accomplish this, it figures, 
cach industry will need investments of 
from $400-million to $500-million a 
year. 

The coal and steel companies, them- 
selves, can probably raise about 40% of 
these funds. The rest must come from 
private investment and public borrow- 
ing. That’s where the Authority expects 
to play one of its biggest roles 
¢ Outsiders Welcome—This is how 
the Authority wants to play it. First it 
plans to reduce the cost of getting 
needed capital—interest rates on long- 
term capital in the area are now about 
twice the British and U. S. rates. Next, 
it will make sure that the funds are 
secured by guaranteeing the loans of 
individual companies, and by borrowing 
on its own account to reloan to coal 
and steel companies. 

It’s pretty certain, too, that the 
Schuman Plan will make a big effort to 
attract capital from outside the six pool 
nations--especially private U.S., British 
and Swiss capital. 

Aside from investment, the most 
pressing problem facing the High Au- 
thority is that of prices. The present 
price for a ton of coal ranges from $10 
to $14 within the six nations. A com- 
mon market, on the other hand, as- 
sumes equalized prices. To bring that 
about, the Authority will set maximum 
prices, work through investment to up 
the efficiency of high-cost producers. 
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7 There's a world of difference 
in office furniture! 

















Ask the dealer who features 


STEELCASE 


to give you the facts on: 


Gains in office output (as high as 35% has been reported) 
How greatly work-flow is facilitated by 
Steelcase engineering and planning 
Seating more employees in the same area (increases as high as 25%) 
How changing job requirements are met by the 
interchangeability of desk tops, drawers and pedestals 
The effect on both employees and customers of 
new styling, colors and beauty 
How increased filing capacity can be obtained 
with decreased floor space ics haath Gos 
The great money saving over a period of years az Steelcase 
made possible by lifetime construction in the clessifiod 
Why leading national organizations standardize on Steelcase. heme 
Ask your dealer for their names 


— ee eye 


For new ideas in office planning, write for “Tooling Up Your Office’ Business EQuipricne 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY: Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Coithol Costs mih 


" PRINTWHION 51 STOPS ppnons eee, Provides princed weight records— 

at the agtant of weighing—assuring that the accurate indication of 

the Toledo dial will reach your accounting records without chance of 
uman error, 


Modern Toledos meet your needs today for rapid, accurate scales 
in all phases of production ... to help you control costs! 

In providing basic production, receiving, stock or shipping 
information—the scale is doing an accounting job—on the scale! 
Every time you weigh, material 
becomes money! That's why 
today it is more important 
than ever to KNOW weights 
are right—every time. 

Check your needs now— 
select Toledo equipment for 
vital jobs in guarding ma- 
terials and costs ...in weigh- 
ing, counting, testing, batch- 
ing, force-measuring. Sales 
and service in 200 cities. 

Toledo Scale Company, To- 
ledo 1, Ohio, 


OLEDC 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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well as Eastern—know that the U.S. 
won’t accept Chinese products 

The result has put the squeeze on 
Peiping: Since the U.S. has always 
absorbed just about all of China’s 
bristles and a large amount of its tung 
oil, Europe is glutted with them at the 
present time. 

Poland, for example, not long ago 
dumped large holdings of bristles, de- 
pressing prices even further. Now the 
Chinese are in the unenviable position 
of being unable to barter some of their 
key products even within the Soviet 
empire. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Backyard gardeners in Britain get 
their first soil conditioner this month— 
Krilium—marketed by Monsanto Chem- 
icals, Ltd., under the trade name Mer- 
loam. British Monsanto calls the 
beginning sales campaign a “trial op- 
eration,” hopes it will determine future 
marketing pins throughout the Com- 
monwealth. . . . Meanwhile, from St. 
Louis, Monsanto Chemical Co. an- 
nounces formation of a new Overseas 
Division, to supervise all Monsanto 
sales and interests outside the U.S. 
Edward A. O'Neal, Jr., board chairman 
of British Monsanto, will be general 
manager. 
* 


Picketing picadors and _banderilleros 
halted the bullfights in Mexico City 
this weck. Their union wants regular 
pay for a bullfight that was canceled a 
few weeks back on account of skinny, 
underweight bulls. 


A Japanese research team is in Alaska, 
studying the possibility of erecting a 
lumber mill, probably near Sitka. 


Ohio businessmen have sect up a new 
company to import molds for th plastic 
molding industry from Denmark. Mid- 
States Die, Tool & Mold Service Co., 
Columbus, will air express blueprints 
to Denmark, get the finished molds 
back the same way. The company 
claims that even with tariffs and ex- 
press charges, the Danish molds will 
be no more expens:ve than domestic 
ones. 








The Pictures—Cover by Herb Kra- 
tovil. Arkansas Gazette—96; Cal- 
Pictures—48, 49; Bill Clinkscales 
—122; Harry Compton—111, 113; 
INP—27; Sid Karson—86; Herb 
Kratovil—58, 59, 110; Ed Nano— 
128, 129; Kryn Taconis—102, 103, 
104; U.S. Army—40, 41. 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 
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Income Taxes in C-of-L Index? 


The new Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ cost-of-living index has raised 
some thorny issues. Companies 
and unions that have written 
escalator clauses into their con- 
tracts are currently involved with 
rewriting these provisions so that 
they can use the new BLS figures 
as a basis for setting wages. The 
— al problem stems from the 
act that the new index may not 
move so fast as the old one. 


R UT ANOTHER question has been 
raised as well, one that may 
create new bargaining demands. 
Labor organizations complain that 
the new figure should include a 
cost that previous ones have omit- 
ted—income taxes. The AIL urged 
caution in dealing with the new 
index and cited the absence of 
income taxes as a major short- 
coming. Dr. Lazare Teper, econo- 
mist of the AFL International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
thinks BLS should either issue a 
separate c-of-] figure that includes 
taxes, or else issue average income 
tax movements covering the same 
families that the c-of-] index does. 

The BLS, in an article in the 
February issue of its Monthly La- 
bor Review, maintains that the 
taxes it now includes are all that 
can be properly covered by its in- 
dex. It now lumps excise taxes with 
the goods on which they are levied. 
Property taxes are considered part 
of housing costs. Whether con- 
sumers are taxed by governments 
or pay private companies for gar- 
bage disposal, water, gas, or similar 
utilities, they, too, are included. 

That, says BLS, is as far as it can 
go in including payments to gov- 
ernments in its index. The bulk 
of the other taxes is levied on in- 
dividuals and isn’t related directly 
to goods or services received from 
government. Since the index is 
based on prices of particular grades 
and quantities of goods and _ serv- 
ices, it would be impossible to fol- 
low its present computation tech- 
nique and come up with a figure 
including income taxes. 

Dr. Teper, while conceding that 
no fixed commodity called “govern- 
ment” could be priced periodically, 
still believes that income taxes 
ought to be included one way or 
another if the index is to fulfill its 


function as a means of measuring 
changes in the urban wage dollar 
in terms of what it will buy. 


T ws FAR, it looks as though 
there’s little more involved than 
differences of opinion over statis- 
tics. But back of that is a much 
larger policy question: Should work- 
ers covered by escalator clauses get 
wage relief when income taxes—as 
well as prices—rise? Or, put another 
way, should these mse be ex- 
cused from paying most of their fu- 
ture income taxes? 

David McDonald, new head of 
CIO’s steelworkers, is expected to 
demand in June that steclworkers 
get raises to offset at least some of 
their income taxes. If this is car- 
ried a step further, and income 
taxes are included in the BLS in- 
dex, workers covered by escalator 
contracts would get almost dollar- 
for-dollar boosts when income taxes 
rose. 

There may at times be some 
justification for granting wage raises 
to a particular group when new 
taxes are levied, on the grounds 
that those workers have not caught 
m4 to prevailing wage levels and, 
therefore, are especially hurt by new 
taxes. But if a c-of-] figure with in- 
ceme taxes included were issued, 
it would apply to a large—and con- 
ceivably _increasing—number _ of 
workers throughout the economy. 

What grounds could be mus- 
tered for such action? Unions are 
quick to cite the fact that, in re- 
cent years, many companies have 
set up various deferred income, 
stock option, and capital gains plans 
so that their executives can get 
some tax relief. On the other side, 
though, there are the tax-free 
fringes—such as pensions, health, 
and welfare plans—that union 
members have Suan winning since 
the war. 

BLS has taken its stand and de- 
fends it. Its principal function is 
to provide ialacenatien. Inclusion 
of income taxes in its index could 
extend its influence further into 
wage setting, inflation control, tax 
incidence, and a string of other top 
policy areas. 

If this issue is not determined to 
union satisfaction in Washington, 
it is sure to be heard around bar- 
gaining tables. 
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can do more! 


(Above)—Typical set-up on pro 
duction line. (Below) Using 
Dumore Drill Grinder, 


124,800 holes 


per day!.. using six Dumore 


Automatic Drill Heads 


ERE’S amazing production! 

One west-coast manufacturer 
uses six continuous running 
Dumore Automatic Drill Heads to 
drill tiny brass parts — 20,800 per 
head per day. The job calls for a 
No. 71 drill (dia. .026”) and hole 
depth of .069”. In addition to the 
amazingly high production, the 
user reported that the Dumor« 
Automatic Drill Heads slashed 
costs of drill breakage, down-tim« 
and scrap loss. 

Additional savings are realized 
by using a Dumore precision Drill 
Grinder to sharpen drills after a 
full day’s production, They actual 
ly get a maximum of up to 23,000 
holes per sharpening 

Ask your nearby industrial dis 
tributor for a demonstration of 
these cost-cutting tools. See how 
they eliminate operator guesswork, 
provide completely automatic con 
trol, increase small hole produc 
tion. Or write 


The 


Company 
1331 Seventeenth St. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Too! Post Grinders @ Fiexible 
Shaft Tools ® Hand Grinders ® 
High-Speed Drilling Equipment 
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“Old” C-of-L Index Gets a New Lease 


@ The auto industry—and some labor unions—have 
brought pressure on Congress to postpone dropping the index. 
@ Now the White House has asked BLS to continue for 
six months issuing unrevised figures—along with the new 


index. 


@ That will put off a showdown on bargaining in the 
auto industry, and should make the switchover smoother. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ orig. 
inal cost-of-living index won a_ six- 
month reprieve last weekend; Presi- 
dent Eisenhower canceled BLS plans 
to drop the so-called “old” index when 
it begins issuing a fully revised index 
of living costs beginning this month. 

The decision—backed up with addi- 
tional funds for BLS to enable the 
agency to continue the old index— 
came as a reprieve, too, for auto manu- 
facturers who faced showdown bargain- 
ing with United Auto Workers (CIO). 

As long as the original index is is- 
sued monthly, auto labor contracts with 
c-of-1 clauses are technically closed. A 
reopening is required only if the old 
index isn’t available. 
¢ Postponement—The decision to con- 
tinue the original index, therefore, 
means that a showdown on new un- 
ion demands (BW-—Jan.17'53,p141) 
can be put off for six months. It’s 
hardly likely, now, that the delay will 
be any longer than that. 

BLS warned three years ago that 
eventually the old index would be aban- 
doned, Congress approved such a step, 
endorsing a shift from an antiquated 
1935-39 base to one taking into account 
buying habits and prices of 1947-49. 
In 1952 BLS announced conversion 
must be made at the start of this year; 
the December, !952, index was sched- 
uled as the last of the unrevised series. 

Then pressure began building up fast 
to get BLS to continue the original 
index at least through 1953. The mat- 
ter finally went to the White House. 
¢ Arguments—UAW, the union most 
concerned with escalator contracts, was 
perfectly agreeable to dropping the 
—e index. Such a move would 
make possible union demands for a re- 
view of contracts, which otherwise 
could run to June, 1955, without a 
reopening. 

Auto companies, foreseeing bargain- 
ing problems with UAW, opposed elim- 
inating the old index. So did many 
other unions, mostly outside of CIO; 


they wanted to see how the fully re- 
vised index would behave—in relation 
to the old index—before working out 
conversion terms. 

Railroad brotherhoods, with 1.2-mil- 
lion members under escalator contracts 
(UAW has an estimated 3-million), also 
urged that BLS continue issuing the 
unrevised index. They have an Octo- 
ber, 1953, contract termination date— 
so they wanted to put off index-conver- 
sion problems until this fall. George 
Meany, AFL president, supported their 
position. 
¢ Congressmen Swayed—Telegrams, 
predominantly for retention of the old 
index, piled up on Senate and House 
desks. UAW charged that the barrage 
was “inspired” by auto companies anx- 
ious to stall contract bargaining. 

Either the telegrams or a recognition 
that the new Administration is not yet 
geared to handle a possible major labor 
dispute had a strong effect on Capitol 
Hill: Chairmen of House and Senate 
labor committees called on the Presi- 
dent to order the old index retained to 
avoid “industrial relations problems 
which might arise over discontinuance” 
of the index. 
¢ Conversion Hitch—Mecanwhile, an- 
other factor entered into considerations 
of the future of the index. Statistically, 
a conversion can be made from old to 
fully revised living-cost benchmarks. 
But nobody knows vet just how the re- 
vised index is going to move. A con- 
version formula worked out in good 
faith might prove unsatisfactory later, 
with experience under the revised index. 

When BLS began issuing a partially 
revised, or interim-adjusted, index in 
1951, it continued issuing the old index 
as a parallel figure. The White House 
decided that a similar policy should 
be adopted now, in connection with 
the switchover to the fully revised index. 
And it set a time limit of six months 
sufficient to give labor and management 
a certain knowledge of the comparative 
movement of old and fully revised index 


figures. After that, conversion should 
be simple, the White House believes. 

¢ Three Figures—The decision poses 
problems for BLS, but Commissioner 
Ewan Clague doesn’t consider them 
serious. The bureau must reconstruct 
an old index figure for Jan. 15, a job 
which entails a resurvey of living costs 
in some cities, and a complete price 
survey of others. 

BLS now plans to release its fully 
revised index on schedule, near the 
end of February. At the same time, it 
will convert the new index figure to the 
old 1935-39 base period for those who 
want to convert to this compromise 
index figure (BW—Jan.24'53,p144). 

The old figure for mid-January will 
come out about a week late, probably 
the first week in March. Despite the 
problems involved in reconstructing it, 
Clague expects to come up with a 
“good” January figure on the original 
index basis—one that Walter Reuther 
can’t challenge as not comparable to 
index levels in UAW’s c-of-] contracts. 

For five months, beginning with mid- 
February figures due in March, BLS 
will issue three index readings: the fully 
revised, the modern index adjusted to a 
1935-39 base period, and the old index. 
After that, the old index’s reprieve is 
due to run out—for good. 
¢ Bargaining—The decision to retain 
the old index for six months cuts the 
ground out from under Reuther in his 
current drive to get auto companies to 
reopen contracts. If they do—and it’s 
not at all impossible—it will be volun- 
tarily, on terms acceptable to manage- 
ment. Some companies were consider- 
ing concessions to UAW before Reuther 
issued his demands in January 

But if they don’t, the delay might 
prove more to Reuther’s advantage 
than to management’s. Government 
controls are ending (page 25) and 
UAW will be able to bargain in June 
or July without wage curbs. 

Moreover, the auto bargaining will 
come at a time when steel negotiations 
will be at or near a climax. This will 
mean a more concerted pressure for 
economic gains, and, undoubtedly, a 
rivalry between UAW and the United 
Steelworkers (CIO) for the best possi- 
ble settlement. There is an increasing 
coolness between Reuther and USW’s 

resident, David McDonald. Each will 
a shooting for a prestige-building con- 
tract achievement in 1953—and the way 
the bargaining schedule has just been 
revised, they'll be shooting for it at 
about the same time. 
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one ge was tried by Howard McSpedon (right), head of the Building Trades 
Conciliation Council (AFL). The ironworkers’ Ray Corbett (left) balked. 


ae before Peter Eller (left) of the Building Trades Employers’ Assn. came 
Mediation next. McSpedon (center) and BTEA’s Arthur Riehle aided Eller. 


Arbitrati before BTEA’s 14-man executive committee was the final step. The 
rdifration disputing unions presented their arguments. ‘The dock workers won. 


Unions Call On the Boss 


(Story continues on page 112) 
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Wayne Loading Dock Ramps can 
slash 75% from truck loading time 
. + « Wayne Platform Lifts speed in- 
ventory stocking ... Wayne Cross- 
Over Bridges eliminate round-about 
hauling. From unloading of raw 
materials to loading of finished 
products, there’s a Wayne Industrial 
Lift to speed your production, cut 
handling costs. 

“Wayne Lifts are custom-engi- 
neered to your plant’s requirements 
. +» designed to save you time, labor 
and money ... keep maintenance 
and down time at minimum. Other 
Wayne Lifts include truck lifts, side- 
walk elevators, service lifts — all 
**precisioneered”’ for years of 
trouble-free operation and stepped 
up production. Write today for new 
Wayne Industrial Lift Booklet. 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 


Solisbury, Marylend © 


Terente, Coneda 


Wide 
WATION SERVICE 


WAYNE LIFT DIVISION. Ironton. Ohio 





Rout the 
dollar losses 


hiding behind poor cost control 


Try the new conversion-cost method 
of finding and plugging leaks 


There is only one realistic way to control costs and thus 
keep profits from sifting away, says this famous industrial 
engineer He brings a thoroughly unique approach to the 
problem of cost, pricing, and profit in manufacturing. 
Bince manufacturing ls conversion of the material to the 
product, that ts the cost that must be reckoned—the total 
conversion coat In this book he fully explains the 
approach and describes the methods through which tu 
plug cost leaks know how to price each line . and 
develop effective methods of cutting costs and increasing 
production 


Just Published! 


HOW TO CONTROL 
PRODUCTION COSTS 
By Phil Carroll 


Author of Timestudy for Cost Control 
Timestudy Fundamentals for Foremen 
How to Chart Timestudy Data 


264 pages, 6 x 9, 76 illustrations, $5.00 


This practical book ts written for immediate in-the-plant 
lise Hesides thoroughly explaining the total conversion 
cost method of control, it gives you every tool for putting 
that method to work immediately 

You start by throwing out old and unreliable svetems 
budgets that are unrealistic or overhead ratios that are 
more & drag than a guide 

Then you are shown how to set up the new conversion 
cost system, by first setting up a realistic overhead based 
on standard time -and finding standard material cost 
The you can plot your expenses, find your variances, 
and price your product right 

The action you must take to make this new system really 
effective ts clearly outlined for you in the boot You'll 
we here how to make accurate sales forecasts control 
production within accepted variances get engineers 
to specify et up effective employee incentives get 
clear, prompt reports 


Packed with techniques to 
help you set up the new method: 


«t up eharte for plotting a curve of expenses. 
only one oun to do this mays this 
engineer manager, and he * you how to draw the 
curve how to adjust the curve how to read the curve 
Iiow to find your standard material costs, and how to 
figure out the variances from thes 
How to find the leaks in cost control the variances—and 
how to call attention te them and act on them 
Tiow to tell whether a “‘speelal tine’’ making money or 
costing money Shows you hidden costs in a special 
operation 
Hiow to use a basic rule to determine how much stock you 
should carry 
» know which kind of employee incentives profit 
sharing, bonuses, individual incentives—really work in 
getting out more production 


—-=—"SEE THE BOOK TEN DAYS FREE~™~, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W.425St., NYC 36 
Send me Carroll's HOW TO CONTROL PRODUC. 


TION COSTS for ten days’ examination on_ap 
proval At the end of ten days [ will remit $5.00 


plus few cents for delivery, or return book post 
paid. (We pay for delivery if you remit with this 
oupon; same return privilege.) 


(Trint) 
Name 


Acidress .... 
Clty 
Companys 
Position 


en , 
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arose in New York when two AFL craft unions, iron- : me 
Problem workers and dock workers, got into a dispute over Solutio 
which should do work on a new material, prestressed concrete stringers. 

Work might have stopped elsewhere. It didn’t in New York. 
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KEY FIGURE in BTEA’s dispute-handling 


is Peter Eller, association chairman. 


volves a new material or a new process, 
on-the-site quoting of the code is all 
that’s necessary to settle the dispute. 

e New Cases—But new issues do come 
up regularly. Just this week, for in- 
stance, there’s this one: Who should 
install metal furniture in a hospital? 
This, again, involves carpenters, who 
claim jurisdiction over anything made 
originally from wood, and ironworkers. 
¢ Procedure—Ihe dock case is typical 
of what happens to such a case. 

First, officials of the dock workers’ lo- 
cal and of the ironworkers tried to 
argue out a decision, face to face, in the 
dispute over stringers. They got no- 
where. So the head of the aggrieved 
union took his case to Howard Mce- 
Spedon, president of the New York 
City Building Trades Council of AFL 
unions. 

McSpedon sought to conciliate the 
positions of the rival unions, discussing 
the claims and encouraging the parties 
to iron out their differences directly, 
without outside recommendations. He 
made no settlement proposals. When 
this informal step failed, McSpedon in- 
voked the mediation stage of BTEA 
jurisdictional-disputes machinery. 
¢ Employers—This is a formal step, 
and involves the employers’ group for 
the first time, officially. As in most 
cases, however, BTEA’s chairman, 
Peter Eller, and its secretary, Arthur 
Richle, had been kept informed about 
the pre-BTEA stages of the dispute, 
and very likely had been asked for ad- 
vice. All this was unofficial. 

By going into mediation, the parties 
in the dispute invoked the efforts of a 
third party, BTEA’s chairman, to sug- 
gest possible solutions for their contro- 
versy. McSpedon presented the case to 
Eller and Richle. Representatives of 
the rival labor groups argued their 
claims. Eller issued recommendations, 
which weren’t binding on cither party. 

Ordinarily, New York disputes end 
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In this charming suburb of Mexico City lies dramatic 
evidence of Mexico’s industrial awakening. Here the demand 
for more electric power has been filled by a new plant 

containing six Nordberg 8650 hp. Diesel Engines. Like 
many other leading makes of engines, presses, and other 
heavy machinery, these Nordbergs are Manzel lubricated 
to assure years of trouble-free service. Insist om Manzel 
Lubrication in new equipment — or install it on your old. 
For further information write Manzel, 


333 Babcock Street, Buffalo 10, N. Y. 


FORCE FEED 
an LUBRICATION 





Cuts 
Photocopy 
time to 


SECONDS 


AMAZING 
NEW 
PORTAGRAPH 
TRANSCOPY 


Portable... 
simple to operate... 
Inexpensive to use! 


Transcopy is your answer to improved 
photocopying without time-consuming 
processing. Transcopy gives you, in sec- 
onds, a finished, photo-exact, positive 
copy of any office record regardless of 
type or color. Best of all, anyone on your 
office staff can do the job without pre- 
vious photographic experience. 


GET THE FULL STORY ON TRANSCOPY 


H€. ~uungtomn Pbanid 


Room 1675, 315 Fourth Ave. 

New York 10, N.Y. 

Please send me free booklet P-334 describ- 
ing in detail this great new unit. 
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“...in New York City, juris- 

dictional stoppages are few 

and far between...” 
ARBITRATION starts on p. 110 


When two craft unions get in a dis- 
pute over which should handle a new 
construction material, there’s usually 
trouble. More often than not, work 
shuts down. The contractor on the job 
suffers; there’s not much he can do 
until the unions hammer out some sort 
of settlement (BW —Jan.12’52,p72). 

It’s different in New York City. Juris- 
dictional disputes arise there as often as 
anywhere else, but stoppages are few 
and far between. About 95% of the 
time, work goes on without interrup- 
tion while the dispute is being settled. 

This results from a unique media- 
tion and arbitration program, dating 
back to the organization of New York’s 
active Building Trades Employers’ Assn. 
50 years ago last week. 
¢ Pier Dispute—Coincidentally, the 
settlement program got its first major 
test in two years just as BTEA cele- 
brated its golden anniversary with a 
black-tie dinner that brought together 
building labor and management. On 
the eve of the dinner, a 14-man arbitra- 
tion board of employers handed down 
a binding award that settled a ticklish 
union row on a dock-building project. 

Two months ago a_ contractor 
awarded the job of laying prestressed 
concrete stringers to a dock workers’ 
local, part of AFL’s carpenters’ union. 
Ironworkers, also in AFL, objected. 
They maintained that the stringers— 
being used for the first time in the new 
form on a New York dock—should be 
installed by ironworkers, because they 
had been handling them in building 
construction. Most places, the dispute 
would have resulted in picketing, and a 
work shutdown. In the dock case, the 
dispute went through the three stages 
of the BTEA-labor jurisdictional-dis- 
putes procedure, to a peaceful settle- 
ment giving the dock workers jurisdic- 
tion. 

During nearly eight weeks of deliber- 
ation, work on the dock went on 
without interruption. The dock workers 
handled the prestressed concrete string- 
ers; the ironworkers made no effort to 
stop them. Had the final decision been 
that the ironworkers, not the dock 
workers, should handle the job, a mid- 
job change of work crews would have 
resulted automatically. 

The arbitration award becomes a part 
of a permanent jurisdictional code for 
builders, which incorporates decisions 
dating back to 1903. This code, in 
ready-reference form, is the bible of the 
New York building trades, employers 
and unions. Except when a case in- 





SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. INC 
ONE PARK AVE. © NEW YORK 16, N. Y 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
TO DEPT. C 








A copy of this quick-read- 
ing, 8-page booklet is yours 
for the asking. It contains 
many facts on the benefits 
derived from your business 
paper and fips on how to 
read more profitably. Write 
for the “WHY and HOW 
booklet.” 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Room 2710, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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mum standards of trade union de- 
cency,” AFL’s executive council gave 
ILA’s officers and members until April 
30 to: 

¢ Get rid of (1) union representa- 
tives with criminal records, and (2) in- 
ternational or local union officers who 
have received gifts or bribes from em- 
ployers or who have appointed former 
convicts to union jobs. 

e Abolish the shape-up system of 
hiring “which encourages kick-backs 
and other objectionable practices” and 
replace it with “a system of regular 


employment and legitimate hiring 
methods.” 

¢ Restore “recognized democratic 
procedures” that will let members elect 
“true and capable trade union leaders 
. . « free of the taint of crime and 
racketeering.” 

The executive council will decide in 
May if ILA has met these requirements. 
If the union hasn’t, the council will 
recommend that AFL’s next conven- 
tion, at St. Louis in September, either 
oust or suspend the longshoremen’s 
union. 


Labor Weighs Its Chances 


A tally of labor's support in Congress shows that mathe- 
matically it's the poorest since 1947. Even so, prospects of 
getting a bill favorable to labor are brighter. 


Although labor hasn’t yet developed 
any grievances against President Eisen- 
hower, union chiefs are far from cheer- 
ful over the Washington picture. As 
they examine voting records, platforms, 
and campaign results, they see organized 
labor’s outlook in Congress as the bleak- 
est since 1947—the year of Taft-Hartley. 
A couple of big strikes, peppered with 
a little belligerency from labor leaders, 
would be enough to send a hardened 
Taft-Hartley bill kiting through the 
House of Representatives. 

In such a case, labor could count on 
only about 140 votes—less than a third 
of the House membership—or at most, 
150. That’s quite a drop from 1949, 
when labor was able to muster 209 
votes to send the Wood bill—intended 
to replace T-H—back to committee. 
¢ Weak Reeds—That doesn’t mean that 
labor has 140 votes at its command. In 
fact, there are only about 30 day-in-day- 
out laborites in the House. 

Even worse, from labor’s standpoint, 
few of the 140-odd can be rated influen- 
tial. Obviously none is a committee 
chairman since the Republicans have 
all these posts, and labor’s strength is 
in the minority party. Minority leader 
Sam Rayburn of Texas and John 
McCormack of Massachusetts probably 
are organized labor’s most influential 
friends. A few such as Francis E. 
Walter of Pennsylvania and Clarence 
Cannon of Missouri have some in- 
fluence—but plugging overtime for labor 
isn’t one of their pastimes. 
¢ Best Bet—Committees are labor's 
best bet, from the standpoint of legis- 
lation—and on the House side, labor is 
at a wocful disadvantage. 

Out of 26 members of the Education 
& Labor Committee, union chiefs can’t 
count more than 10 friends. Most of 
the others are not only unfriendly, in 
labor’s lights, but downright antago- 
nistic. One exception is the chairman, 
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Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., of Pennsyl- 
vania. Labor lobbyists know McConnell 
isn’t going to give them much, but they 
find him friendly and willing to listen— 
therefore easier to do business with 
than his Democratic predecessor, Gra- 
ham A. Barden of North Carolina, 
whom labor considers hostile. 

McConnell likes to see everybody 
happy—a quality that may cost him 
some of his leadership authority to the 
more aggressive Ralph W. Gwinn of 
New York (ranking Republican on the 
committee), and to*Graham Barden, 
ranking Democrat. He would like to 
see “a simple law, as brief as possible 
and written in language anybody could 
understand, under which labor and 
management could get along amicably 
and settle their differences as much as 
possible without government interfer- 
ence.” It’s a safe bet that none of this 
will come to pass. 

The chairman would like to throw 
the hearings wide open and write a 
new bill, which naturally would be 
known as the McConnell bill. There 
was a hassle about this at the first com- 
mittee meeting: Gwinn and Barden 
want the hearings confined to specific 
amendments. 

The Rules Committee, an even more 
powerful unit of the House—it once 
developed the Case bill, forerunner of 
T-H, out of a seemingly unimportant 
bill—is a hotbed of conservatives, as far 
as labor is concerned. Ray Madden of 
Indiana will be the lone voice pleading 
labor’s cause on that committee. 
¢ Counterbalance—On the Senate side, 
the labor committee has a different 
complexion, and there the outlook be- 
comes confused. 

Sen. H. Alexander Smith of New 
Jersey, who considers himself a middle- 
of-the-roader in labor-management af- 
fairs, is chairman of the committee, but 
Sen. Robert Taft will hold the hearings 
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an oasis? 


store in the sticks? 


a lake? 


$10.40 per square foot 
s the low purchase price of a Prairie 
Schooner ‘‘bagic trailer.” Floor space 
that takes your wares of services from ; 
arket to market, winter or summer 
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Put conveyors to work moving cases, 
cartons, packages, parts, units through 
manufacturing or processing to stor- 
age or shipping. Speed handling 
operations — reduce breakage — in- 
crease safety — save manpower, 
time, and costs, 

An experience record of more than 
45 years, serving all classes of in- 
dustry and business, qualifies Stand- 
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*MOA (the Metropolitan Oakland Area, 
which includes all of Alameda County, 
Calif.) has a Weatherman who is very 
friendly to industry. Every year this be- 
comes more widely recognized by the 
national firms who operate branch plants 
here. Here's what they find: 


1. It costs less to build, since there are no 
extremely high or low temperatures to 
guard against. Outdoor work and storage 
areas are practical for many types of in- 
dustry 
2. Minimum need for heating insula- 
tion and air conditioning. Unitorm tem- 
perature and humidity, and absence of air 
ollution mean low initial investment in 
wer or ait conditioning equipment, 
minimum operating costs. 
3. One-story plants are practical. Since 
heating is no problem, |-story plants, of- 
fering the higher productivity of stream- 
lined operation, are almost universal. Low 
cost acreage is available in suburban, rural 
and semi-rural areas. 


4. Ideal “working weather” the year 





*MOA’S KINDLY 


WEATHERMAN 


He Steps Up Productivity, Cuts Building Costs, 
Ends Need to Air Condition 


around. Result: No shutdowns due to 
excessive cold, no output loss due to en- 
ervating heat. 


5. Lower protection costs. Raw materials 
or finished products subject to damage 
by freezing or by excessive heat can be 
stored or shipped locally without costly 
protection. 


6. Little seasonal variation in demand. 
Many products with a highly seasonal market 
in the east and mid-west enjoy a steady year 
around demand here because of mild weather. 
Branch plants supplying such markets operate 
steadily through the year without high inven- 
tory build-up, labor turn-over and other costly 
disadvantages of seasonal production. 





SEND FOR FREE FACTFILE 


Mild climate is but one of the advantages MOA 
offers. Send for Free FACTFILE containing 
Data Sheets on Climate, Markets, Distribu- 
tion and Living Conditions. A/so for 16-page 
book outlining extra-profit advantages 228 na- 
tional firms enjoy because of branch plants in 
this area. Address: Metropolitan Oakland Area, 
Swite 106, 427-13th Street, Oakland 12, California 
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at that stage; the recommendations of 
the BTEA chairman are accepted. How- 
ever, the ironworkers refused to accept 
proposals that they considered to be 
adverse. They asked through the BTC 
resident for an arbitration hearing be- 
tes the 14-man BTEA executive com- 
mittee, with Eller presiding. In the 
New York dock case, the hearings took 
two full days, and included motion pic- 
tures showing ironworkers handling 
prestressed concrete on other building 
jobs in New York—but none of them 
dock jobs. On a third day, the arbitra- 
tion board debated the rival claims in 
executive session, and later handed 
down an award favoring the dock 
workers. 
e Accepted—Somctimes a complaining 
union balks at a final decision, but never 
for long. Pressure of the Building 
Trades Council (AFL) brings it into 
line. 

The fact that arbitration is by an all- 
cmplover board doesn’t bother the un- 
ions. When the program was first set 
up, in an cra of chaotic labor conditions 
in New York in 1903, arbitration was 
by an employer-union panel. Labor 
dropped out a tew years later 

There’s this advantage for the unions 
in the all-employer plan: No Building 
Trades Council official has to pass on a 
jurisdictional dispute between BTC un- 
ions, thus lessening the possibility of 
dissent and internal troubles 
¢ Growth—BTEA now has 24 affiliated 
associations representing about 1,000 
gencral and specialty contractors—and 
1s one of the largest organizations of its 
kind in the country. Eller is the key 
figure in BTEA today, and widely 
credited for the marked success of the 
jurisdictional-disputes plan. 


AFL Tells Dockers to 
Clean Up or Get Out 
AFL’s executive council this week 
broke with a 72-year policy of not po- 
licing its member unions. It issued a 
flat ultimatum to the International 
Longshoremen’s Assn., told the union 
to rid itsclf immediately of “all sem- 
blance of crime, dishonesty, and rack- 
ctecring’’—or get out of AFL. 
Previously, the Federation had _ al- 
wavs stressed that, as a voluntary asso- 
ciation of free and autonomous unions, 
it has ao police power—no authority to 
“interfere with the internal affairs of 
.. unions afhliated to the AFL.” Irate 
over disclosures at hearings conducted 
by the New York State Crime Commis- 
sion, investigating conditions on New 
York City docks (BW —Dec.20°52,p28), 
the council acted unanimously to make 
a special case of ILA. 
e Orders—Criticizing the longshore- 
men’s union for not maintaining “mini- 
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FREIGHT Today’s powerful new diesel locomotives pull longer and more 
SPEEDS... heavily loaded trains on faster schedules. They can’t afford “hot boxes” 
GREATER that waste time, money and manpower. That’s why railroad men 
FREIGHT are turning to Hyatt. Hyatt Roller Bearing Journal Boxes 
LOADS... have been proved on passenger cars and diesel locomotives 


CALL FOR HYATT BEARINGS 


And when Hyatts are adopted as “standard equipment” for freight 
cars, the “hot box” problem can be eliminated. Cars will start easier 
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WHY NOT SPEND EVERY WINTER IN 
YOUR FLORIDA BRANCH PLANT! 


With a branch plant in Florida, you and your family can 
spend every winter in Florida! Think of it... you spend a 
few hours attending to business and then you spend the 
rest of the day on one of Florida's luxurious beaches or at a 
beautiful pool! Just picture yourself relaxing in the sun in 
mid-winter while the rest of the nation shivers! And too, 
Florida abounds in choice industrial sites, excellent trans- 
portation facilities and ample labor supply. Investigate 
this State of Opportunity! Write today! 


If you are interested in go- 

ing into business in Florida, 

write us, stating type of 

business. We will send you 

helpful booklet on: Filor- 

L oR FI ida‘s Fast-Growing Markets. 
Pe ae STATE OF FLORIDA 
su 3203 E Commission Building 

Tallahassee 





and probably will be chief architect of 
the Taft-Hartley revisions 
The 13-man group, however, is pre- 
dominantly friendly to organized labor— 
certainly a sharp contrast to the House 
committee. The Democrats are labor 
dependables such as James E. Murray 
of Montana, Matthew Neely of West 
Virginia, Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, 
Herbert H. Lehman of New York, John 
F. Kennedy of Massachusetts and 
Lister Hill of Alabama. Add a Re- 
publican like George D. Aiken of Ver- 
mont, and labor’s friends conceivably 
could write their own ticket in the com- 
mittee, with Sen. Taft in the minority. 
That would do them no ultimate 
good, however. Without Taft's support 
they would be stopped in their tracks 
in the Senate, where labor has only 
about 35 votes out of the 96 
¢ New Note—All this is little more than 
a calculation based on past perform- 
ances. But some new factors have been 
introduced that may have some weight. 
First and foremost is the conciliatory 
tone set by President Eisenhower 
through the appointment of a labor 
leader, Martin P. Durkin, as Secretary 
of Labor. The President thereby set an 
example of moderation and cooperation. 
Second, labor leaders—for the time at 
least—have abandoned the bellicose ap- 
proach. That could influence Congres- 
sional decisions. Labor acknowledges 
that mathematically it’s worse off in 
Congress than it has, been for several 
years, but in spite of that, its chances 
of getting a bill through that would be 
favorable to labor are better because of 
the “friendlier attitude.” 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Membership drive launched by the 
Communications Workers (CIO) in 
the telephone industry aims at signing 
up an estimated 40,000 nonunion em- 
a a of companies under CIO con- 
tracts. The campaign is a prelude to 
contract talks with Bell System com- 
panies, due to start later this month. 

° 
Deadlock brought contract talks be- 
tween Fall River (Mass.) cotton man- 
ufacturers and CIO’s textile union to 
a quick halt last week The union 
rejected employer demands for lower 
“fringe” costs, to reduce the North- 
South differential; employers refused 
a union demand for an 84¢-an-hour 
raise, to bring rates back to where they 
were before a 1951 pay cut. The union 
warned of a strike Mar. 15 

® 
Polio insurance is sought by the Fed- 
cration of Westinghouse Salaried 
Unions, a white-collar organization, in 
bargaining with Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. 
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Much of the fuss that can come up in managing personal finances is 
a businessman’s own doing: He fails to keep an adequate set of personal 
records. And this lack of facts and figures invites trouble—not just with 
_ tax collectors, but with creditors, and, later on, estate lawyers. 


Every executive ought to have some system for keeping track of the 
vital statistics of his personal life. 

It needn’t be a complex setup. Often a bill file, a notebook listing 
tax-deductible expenses, and your canceled checks are all you need. (On top 
of that, of course, there should be a file for important correspondence and 
documents, kept in a safe, but easy-to-get-at place.) 


The biggest part of personal record-keeping is the job of pinning down 
the expenses you list as income-tax deductions. When and if the costs are 
questioned, you’ll have to have provuf of the payments to get the full deduc- 
tion. Remember, there’s no such thing as a fixed percentage of income 
that the Treasury automatically approves for, say, travel and entertain- 
ment costs. 

o 

Here are some of the items you ought to keep tabs on and ways to do it: 

Travel and entertainment expenses probably draw the most suspicious 
stares from tax officials. If your company doesn’t reimburse you for what 
you spend, get your secretary to keep a diary and quiz you regularly on 
what you’ve paid out. 

Meals, cocktails, and other business lubricants ought to be listed and 
tied to a customer, client, or transaction. Where you can, get bills to back 
up the entries; a simple way is to open charge accounts that will give you 
monthly statements. The same thing goes for business entertainment costs 
at home. Get bills from liquor and food suppliers and write the business 
purpose on them. 

- 


Keep a record of the mileage on your car, even if you don’t use it for 
business. 


You can deduct state gasoline taxes and retail sales taxes on gasoline 
and oil. The mileage figure is your basis for the deduction. If you use the 
car for business travel, you'll need the mileage figure again—to pin down 
expenses. 


If you own stocks or bonds, keep track of what you spend for invest- 
ment counsel fees, legal and accounting fees, safe deposit box charges. You 
also should have a record of the cost of stocks and bonds to figure your gain 
or loss on a later sale. Brokers’ statements are indispensable for this. Keep 
them. 

s 


Owning your home entitles you to deduct for property taxes and interest 
on the mortgage. List the costs, and hang onto the bills. 


You also get a deduction for casualty losses to the house or grounds 
from fire, windstorm, etc., if not compensated for by insurance. Get bills 
for whatever you spend to fix things up or an estimate of the damage if 
you’re simply letting it go. 

As a permanent record, you ought to have a file on the cost of the 
property. This should include legal fees, the cost of title insurance and 
surveys, and the cost of each material addition or alteration. You'll need 


the total of these to match against a future sales price to figure your taxable 
gain, if there is one. 





TO BOTH INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 





Centrifugal Filters in San Jose, Californias Ac'cent® Plant 


Ac'cent, the new wonder-working seasoning, is a triumph of 

science over nature. Vegetables start losing flavor the moment 

r they are picked in the field. The growing crop contains its own 

Why Ac cent flavor protector and booster . . . monosodium glutamate. But 
when the vegetables are harvested, their monosodium glutamate 

content deteriorates very rapidly. The natural flavor of vege- 


makes eed taste tables can be brought back to garden-fresh goodness by the 


addition of Ac'cent, which is pure monosodium glutamate, ex- 
| be tracted and refined from quality vegetable sources. So you can 
natura y fter enjoy the delicious natural flavors of their quality foods, res- 
taurants and processors of vegetable and meat products use 
Ac' cent regularly. And all good grocers stock Accent so you can 
make your own cooking taste even better. Modern fine food 
processing methods and equipment in /nternational’s manufac- 
turing plant at San Jose, California, make it possible to produce 
Accent in such quantities that it is now readily available to 
good cooks every where. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


PHOSPHATE+-POTASH +> PLANT FOODS +> CHEMICALS - INDUSTRIAL MINERALS - AMINO PRODUCTS 

















Maybe you, too, could produce from 44°, to 
300% more business records per hour—with 
- the same personnel—with Standard's business 
forms and paperwork simplification devices. 
b Y These devices for simplifying the writing 
; process make a big difference in ‘paperwork’ 
® costs. So does the analysis and planning 
( iff f f Ce behind Standard Register business forms. For 
Standard’s men concern themselves with the 
system's purpose and the whole procedure, 
to develop better working papers. 


And Standard's 40 years of form design 
experience and “‘know-how" in producing fop 
quality business forms save hundreds of 
needless operations for 93 of America’s 100 
largest firms, and thousands of others. 


See how we can help you. Phone 
Standard Register in your city, Or 
write The Standard Register Company, 
101 Campbell Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





Standard Register 


* BUSINESS FORMS 


& Paperwork Simplification 








PERSONAL BUSINESS (continued) 
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Canceled checks are good proof of any large donations you make to 
churches, charities, or schools. But you should also keep some notation 
of small cash contributions. And if you give property—instead of money— 
get and file a written appraisal of its fair market value. 

Finally, it will help keep track of medical costs if you open a charge 
account at your drugstore. You'll have an exact record of what you spend. 
= 

How should you keep records? 

One simple way is to set up a tax notebook and maintain it through 
the year. 

Keep a bill file. Use a monthly or alphabetical separation, and insert 
all your bills, receipts, memoranda, and pertinent correspondence. Hang 
onto all canceled checks—except those written to “cash.” 

i 

The minimum time you should keep all records, at least for tax pur- 
poses, is four years. In ordinary cases, the government has three years after 
you file a return to assess additional taxes on it. 

Who keeps the records isn’t too important. You, your wife, or your 
secretary can do it. But remember this: Even if you dump the problem on 
your accountant or lawyer, it’s still your responsibility. You have to supply 
him with the basic facts and figures and the evidence to back them up. 

* 

New reports on fluoridation experiments bear out earlier findings that 
tooth decay in young children can be cut down drastically. 

Results of a six-year test in Marshall, Tex., where fluoride was added 
to drinking water, showed that: (1) children had 57% fewer cavities than 
those in the same age group in a nearby city where fluoride wasn’t added; 
and (2) more than 35% of the Marshall six-year-olds had no cavities at all, 
while only 13% in the other city had no decay. 

There’s still sizable opposition to fluoridation, though. Some experts 
feel there’s too little known about possible ill effects on the body. And a 
Congressional committee has warned that “questions concerning the safety 
of [the] program . . . warrant a conservative attitude.” 

* 

Dogs don’t seem bothered by it but people apparently have set ideas 
on what is and isn’t a fashionable canine. 

Note, for instance, the entries for next week’s Westminster Kennel 
Club show, the parade ground for dogdom’s elite. Dachshunds lead the list, 
the 19th time they have been either first or second in enrollment. Next 
in line, in terms of numbers, are poodles and boxers. 

A better indication of what pups people prefer probably shows up in 
registration figures of the American Kennel Club. Totals for 1952 give top 
rank to cocker spaniels, followed by beagles, boxers, collies, and dachshunds 

e 

Rising country-club costs keep building pressure for higher dues and 
bigger assessments on members. . 

In its latest study of club costs, Horwath & Horwath, hotel-trade 
accountants, found total operating expenses in 1951 averaged 87.6% of 
membership dues, leaving only 12.4% for fixed property charges and 
depreciation. That compares with an average of 76.3% of dues the year 
before. Seventeen clubs figured in the survey. 

Biggest single operating expense: the clubhouse itself. It took just a 
shade under 50% of the dues dollar. 
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When gushers come in 5O fathoms down.. 
National Oil Seals will protect the bearings 


In his ever-widening search for oil, man may soon tap 
petroleum pools beneath the deeper ocean. Machinery in 
tomorrow’s submerged oil fields will be only as efficient 
as the operation of its bearings—and those bearings 
will, as today, need the protection of lubricant seals. 


Regardless of the sealing demands of future machinery, 
industry can look to National for the answer. Our 
engineers are constantly developing seals to match the 
imagination of the most advanced designers. 


Because of this “years-ahead” research, National seals 
give you “years-ahead” performance in today’s machines. 
National engineers like tough sealing problems. Will you 
write us about yours? Address inquiries to Dept. E-1. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO ey Original and replacement equipment on 
GENERAL OFFICES: Redwood City, Calif. + SALES OFFICES: Chicago; Cleveland; Dallas; Detroit; cars, trucks, buses, tractors, agricultural 
Milwaukee; Newark; Wichita + PLANTS: Redwood City, Downey, Long Beach, Calif.; Van Wert, Ohio and earth-moving equipment, appliances, 
PRODUCTS: Oil, Fluid and Grease Seals, Airtron Ducts, O-Rings, Silicone parts, Shims. railway equipment, machinery. 2426 





This is 
the 
wrench 

that... 


breezes 
through 
“impossible” 
jobs 


TAC OPEN END 
RATCHET WRENCH 


For the first time in tool history, a wrench 
that fits over and around tubing, drops 
straight down and around fitting, then 
ratchets “off” or “on” in a few seconds! 
Big savings when working on pipe, tub- 
ing, conduits, cables, rods or long studs. 
With a variety of sockets and adaptors 
one TAC can supplant a dozen tools. 
Heretofore supplied to Armed Forces, 
now available to industry. Write for 
Catalog and “Tool-Lending” Plan (to 
Companies) Today! 


Tac end for free catalog 


TUBING APPLIANCE CO. 





10321 ANZA AVENUE 
Los Angeles 45, California 


transfer records- 





SAFE, ACCESSIBLE 
LOW-COST 
STORAGE 


RJ 


STORAGE BOXES 


Today and every 

day records must be saved 

for your business protection 

tomorrow, Over 90,000 leading firms find 
LIBERTY STORAGE BOXES the best, most 
efficient product for storing inactive 
records, Check Liberty's sturdy corrugated 
fibre- board construction, spill-proof, 
dust-proof closures and low cost 

Sold by leading stationers everywhere. 


CLIP AD TO YOUR LETTERHEAD FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 





PRESIDENT LEO M. HARVEY is determined to make a go of Harvey's... 


Second Chance at Aluminum 


After one false stab, Harvey Machine Co. has speared 
facilities to start making its own aluminum. 


The Harveys of Los Angeles are on 
the threshold of a long-sought but elu- 
sive goal—making their own aluminum 
to supply their fabricating business. But 
they’re keeping their fingers crossed 
until the first ingot is cast. 

That’s because once before Harvey 
Machine Co., Inc., had one foot in the 
aluminum-making door when it was 
slammed shut at the last minute—with 
the Harveys on the outside. This time 
the way seems to be clear. Harvey is 
about to become the sixth U.S. pro- 
ducer of aluminum. 

This week, perched on the edge of 
his chair, president Leo M. Harvey 
eagerly told how he plans to spend 
roughly $65.6-million for facilities at 
The Dalles, Ore., to make 54,000 short 
tons of aluminum yearly. Tight in his 
fist is a certificate of necessity for a 
fast tax writcoff on 85% of the amount. 
If a visitor can hogtie him long enough, 
he'll go on to explain that he’s taken 
care of the financing and now he’s busy 
working on his ore supply, though he 
is in the courts over a snag in that de- 
partment. 
¢ Muscle-Building—Leo is a man who 
believes in action, not words. He has 


shunned publicity up to now. At the 
first chance, Leo jumps up and insists 
on a grand tour of the plant. There he 
is in his element. He savors the smoke, 
noise, and heat as he would a good 
cigar. 
e Geared for Action—Getting 
supply of aluminum has been almost 
an obsession with Harvey c\ ince he 
started the company with one employee 
in 1914. When the government de- 
cided it would have to bring in new, 
small producers to mect third-round ex- 
pansion goals (BW—Aug.4'51,p26), 
Harvey saw his chance, and moved fast. 
Given a break, the tough-minded, 
tightly knit Harveys are in a position to 
move fast. The company, which rings 
up about $30-million in annual sales, 
is family owned; there are nothing but 
Harveys on the board. Besides 66-year- 
old Leo and son Lawrence, a presi- 
dent and chairman of the board, there 
are Leo’s brother Herbert, vice-president 
in charge of production, and another 
son and vice-president, Hom 
e Shut Out—On their first tr 
into the aluminum circle, the Harvevs 
moved fast—but not far enough. Har- 
vev’s entire plan for a $46-million plant 


his own 


break 
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at Kalispell, Mont., all but sewed up, 
slithered through his fingers (BW—Nov. 
24'51,p168). 

The reason was the government 
wanted Harvey to take on a rich part- 
ner (BW—Novy.10'51,p20). Harvey 
took a dim view of this at first, but in 
the end he yielded and turned over his 
site and power commitments to Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. For his land, 
plans, and power, ince got a share 
in ownership and a guaranteed option 
on up to one-third of the Kalispell pro- 
duction. 

As it turned out, Harvey figures the 
Anaconda tie-in was as good a salvage 
job as he could make out of Kalispell. 
For one thing, he gets -his precious 
aluminum supply. Another thing 
pleases him, too. Anaconda is more 
competition for aluminum’s big three— 
Alcoa, Kaiser, and Reynolds. Harvey 
blames them for a lot of his troubles. 
And after Kalispell, he was more de- 
termined than ever to break into their 
magic circle. 
¢ In Again—Now Harvey has both feet 
planted inside that circle. The Dalles 
project figures to be as big as his origi- 
nal Kalispell dream. The tax writcoft 
covers the works from bauxite to bar, 
including an aluminum reduction plant, 
an alumina plant, development of baux- 
ite facilities, and associated transporta- 
tion. 

There’s one big change in Harvey’s 
present plans. He has set aside all of 
$204-million for his alumina plant. 
This is considerably more than the $11- 
million he estimated for an alumina 
plant at Everett, Wash., to supply the 
proposed Kalispell plant. There’s a 
good reason. Harvey wants to explore 
the possibility of getting alumina from 
native bauxite clays. He is convinced 
that he will eventually get alumina from 
the Columbia River Basin. 
¢ Confident—Harvey expects to have 
his first aluminum on the market in 
the middle of 1954. Under his arrange- 
ment with the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration, he must offer 75% of his 
production to independent fabricators 
at the market price. Harvey has no 
qualms about this—even though his 
plant will cost many times that of 
some existing ones. The market price, 
he explains, is always pegged at what 
it costs to produce one pound of alu- 
minum at the newest plant. 

Besides this, Harvey has some 
money-saving tricks up his sleeve. For 
one thing, he is eager to try out a string 
of shallow-draft ocean barges he will use 
to haul his ore, most of which he ex- 
pects to get from abroad until produc- 
tion of alumina from native clays is fea- 
sible. Barges are easy to get up the 
Columbia River to The Dalles, Harvey 
points out. And their shallow draft gets 
them into the ofttimes mud-choked 
harbors in, say, the Guianas, where 
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Harvey would like to get his bauxite. 


The money saving on barges is im- , 


pressive. Leo’s son Lawrence figures 
that a Liberty ship with a net of 8,000 
tons of cargo costs $2,000 a day to 
operate. For $800 or $900 a day, Har- 
vey says he can haul 20,000 tons with 
a line of barges of 4,500 tons each. Of 
course, the barges travel only one-third 
as fast and will spend more time at 
sea, but even so, Harvey figures he will 
save up to 60%. 

¢ Fell Through—Ideally, Harvey will 
send a cargo such as gypsum to the 
Kast Coast and backhaul the bauxite 
from the Guianas to Oregon. The way 
he wants to get his bauxite in the 
Guianas, however, has pulled the only 
snag in his plans and has involved the 
Harveys in a legal tangle with American 
Cyanamid Co. and two other com- 
panics. 

Leo’s version of what happened is 
this. He says he made an oral deal to 
buy the long-unprofitable British Gui- 
ana mines of Berbice Co., Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of American Cyanamid. How- 
ever, he says, Berbice broke the agree- 
ment and sold to Reynolds Metals Co. 
¢ Hopeful—The Harveys have brought 
suit against all three companies in the 
U.S. Court of Appeals in New York. 
‘They base their case on a single copy 
of a memorandum of sale which Harvey 
says his attorneys found in Berbice’s 
files and on a copy of a cable from 
Berbice in New York to its South 
American office announcing its inten- 
tion to sell to Harvey. 

If Harvey eventually wins the case, 
he will make the Berbice mines his 
principal source of bauxite. But he’s 
not counting on it entirely. Meanwhile, 
he is looking into other supply sources 
in the Guianas, the Caribbean Islands, 
and possibly Singapore. 
¢ All-Out—Certainly The Dalles proj- 
ect is the most exciting prospect for 
the Harveys right now. But that is not 
all of their current expansion plans, 
by any means. Harvey has just got 
government approval for a $20-milhon 
rolling mill, which will be the first roll- 
ing mill on the Pacific Coast for pro- 
duction of aluminum sheets, strips, and 
circular shapes, Harvey says. 

Besides this, Harvey has bitten off a 
$47.5-million chunk of the govern- 
ment’s heavy 
brecking on that project, which will 
require 700,000 sq. ft. of factory space, 
a plant the size of Harvey’s present 
Torrance plant, will take place some 
time next month. 

All this expansion at one time doesn’t 
worry the Harveys. “Profit is sp 
tional to the risk you take,” says Leo. 
For a long time, he says, he was pushed 
around by the big boys simply because 
they were big. Now he is flexing his 
muscles to parlay in the big league 
himself. 
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| Accountin g 
Affects Profit 


@ Earning statements are sub- 
stantially influenced by che 
accounting treatment of 
capital and expense items 
and by depreciation poli- 
cies. Continuous American 
Appraisal Service provides 
the tool for better control 
of property and deprecia- 
tion accounting. 
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Over Fifty Years of Service 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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TEST SHOWS 


57 Years of 


Hard Usage 


with 


“PEERLESS” 
SERIES "6600" 


Filing Cabinets 


The long run economy and sat- 
isfactory performance of these 
Quality filing cabinets was 
definitely indicated in recent 
tests. in @ prominent New 
York display window, a testing 
device opened and closed a 
drawer of a 6600" file, carry- 
ing an 80 pound load, 171,000 
times. This, compared with a 
busy office where 10 daily op- 
erations are average, means 57 
years service 42 years over 
the usual write-off period. it 
pays to buy Peerless. 










“PEERLESS” —Makers of top 
quality metal office equip- 
ment for neerly 25 yeers. 


PEE RU oem 
STEEL EQUIPMENT CO. 
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of all private 
HOME FINANCING 
handled by 


SAVINGS Ano LOAN 
Associarion 











Savings & Loan 


AS §$.O°C VA LEON S 





30,680,000,000 dollars lent 
to Americans in the last decade! 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS ANG LOAM LEAGUE 





(Advertisement) 

© Only Home-Credit Specialists in the 
entire American financial system, Savings 
and Loan Associations* were patterned 
after the building societies in Britain and 
established in the United States as early 
as 1831. Because these community finan- 
cial institutions by charter use first mort- 
gage loans on homes as their primary 
method of re-investing funds, Savings and 
Loans are always ready to serve home 
buyers. 


® Originators of Monthly Payment—In 
the interest of providing the average 
family with a practical method of owning 
a home during the years when it is im- 
portant to the rearing of children, Savings 
and Loan Associations originated the 
monthly repayable mortgage enabling a 
person to pay for a major portion of the 
shelter expenses from current income. It 
is only natural therefore, that from 1930 
(earliest records maintained) to date these 
specialized savings associations consist- 
ently have provided over 33% of all pri- 
vate financing. With the advent of FHA 
and government guaranteed mortgages, 
other types of lenders have shown varying 
degrees of interest in home mortgages as 
alternative investment opportunities 
fluctuate. To Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions, however, home mortgages always 
remain the primary method of investing 
funds. While handling GI and FHA loans, 
they predominately make loans on their 
own plans and assume their own risks. 


@ 10 Year Record of Lending, from 1941 
through 1951, shows that our nation’s 6000 
Savings and Loan Associations have pro- 
vided home financing assistance for some 
7,670,000 families and have advanced 
more than $30 billion in home credit! 


@ Savers Source of Cash—These Savings 
Associations chartered under public laws 
are independently managed and operated. 
They offer the people of their community 
an opportunity to put savings to work for 
above-average earnings without specula- 
tive risks. Since it takes the funds of 
approximately seven savers in order to 
finance one home, it is easy to see why 
such institutions are known as Savings 
Associations. Throughout the country to- 
day, Savings and Loan Associations are 
safeguarding and employing for the bene- 
fit of the nation and individuals some 
$20 billion of savings. 


@ Look Into Your City’s Savings Asso- 
ciations. You and your business benefit 
greatly by the existence of strong and 
active Savings and Loan Associations. 
. . . 

This advertisement is sponsored by the United 
States Savings and Loan League in behalf of 
the 4000 member institutions who exhibit 
our emblem. 


*The same general type of institution is also 
familiarly and legally known as: co-operative 
bank, building and loan association, home- 
stead association, savings association, building 
association. 











Schwarzenbach was the first house to 
volume produce fabrics made of the 
new inexpensive Chromspun; they ac- 
count for 50% to 75% of its output. 
But it isn’t deserting its old standby, 
silk, by any means. The trade sees signs 
of a new heyday for silk. 

Schwarzenbach is pioneering with 
three new blends of Orlon and silk, 
which mix in the rich hand, or feel, of 
silk with the utility qualities of the 
synthetic fibers. 


COMPANY BRIEFS 


Reo Motors, Inc.—maker of truck en- 
gines and chassis, and lawn mowers—is 
diversifying three ways. It bought the 
name, special tooling, and manufactur- 
ing rights of Pal Wheel Goods Div. of 
Northern Indiana Steel Supply Co. to 
build velocipedes, kiddies’ vehicles, and 
lawn gym sets. It’s also starting an in- 
dustrial and marine engine division. 
And it’s about to turn out a new in- 
board marine engine kit. 
* 

Bryant Heater Div. of Affiliated Gas 
Equipment, Inc., has branched out of 
the custom-built air-conditioning field 
into the mass market with a package 
it calls the Command-Aire twins—a 
combination home air conditioner and 
an oil- or gas-fired furnace. The com- 
pact twins, styled exactly alike, may be 
installed and operated separately or to- 
gether. 


e 
Army Ordnance has drafted Pressed 
Steel Car Co., Inc., to take over and op- 
erate its Rockford (Ill.) ordnance plant 
on Mar. 1. The plant was designed to 
produce 155-mm. shells. Pressed Steel 
Car will supervise installation of a sec- 
ond line to manufacture 105-mm. 
shells. 
* 
Dow Chemical Co. will try its hand in 
a new field—the packaging of permanent 
antifreeze under customers’ private- 
brand labels. Dow, which makes ethyl- 
ene glycol, the principal ingredient of 
permanent-type antifreezes, says its 
product has a new chemical concentrate 
that will give autos extra protection. 
” 

A move to diversify products and serv- 
ices through merger is being planned 
by National Cylinder Gas Co., of Chi- 
cago, and the Girdler Corp., of Louis- 
vill . National Cylinder is a big pro- 
ducer of industrial gases and welding 
and cutting equipment. Girdler Corp. 
makes processing equipment for the 
chemical, food, textile industries, and 
manufactures high-frequency heating 
apparatus. The merger idea grew out 
of common ownership by the two com- 
panies of Tube Turns, Inc., maker of 
seamless welding fittings and flanges. 
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Our 654 Year 
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made with 


KEYSTONE 


GALVANIZED MB 


SPRING WIRE 


© Uniform Tensile 
© Corrosion resistant 
e Extra strength 


Leading makers of flexible control cables 
specify Keystone Galvanized MB 

Spring Wire for uniform coiling, improved 
corrosion resistance and extra strength. 
The outstanding quality of this wire is 
governed by Keystone’s unique method of 
galvanizing the wire before it is cold-drawn. 
The drawing process smooths and hardens the 
galvanized finish — improves its lasting 
qualities. Keystone Galvanized MB Spring 
Wire is also furnished in Type 2 and 

Type 3 heavy weight zinc coatings before 
drawing to meet specified salt spray tests. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 





A Last Resort .. . 


... saves ultra-conserva- 
tive silk house, Schwarzen- 
bach Huber Co., from totter- 
ing over the brink. 


A company, like anybody else, has 
to change with the times if it wants 
to keep im the competitive swim. To 
keep abreast, it has to acknowledge 
new developments in its field; to be a 
leader, it has to come up with some- 
thing still newer, and bette: 

Nobody knows this better, or has 

learned it a harder way, than fabric- 
maker Schwarzenbach Huber Co., the 
world’s biggest silk house in the 1920s. 
Schwarzenbach was almost doomed be- 
fore its ultra-conservative management 
would recognize the existence of man- 
made fibers. 
e Reprieve—A silk house in a silkless 
generation, Schwarzenbach decided to 
make itself over—and it did, in a big 
way. Not only did it emerge from its 
cocoon, but it developed a new syn- 
thetic blend of its own. 

Equally important, Schwarzenbach 
was the first to recognize and has taken 
the lead in promoting new, color-fast 
Chromspun—probably the most talked- 
about fabric in the trade this year. 

e Heretic—Most of the credit for 
Schwarzenbach’s recovery goes to 
young, aggressive Robert Schwarzen- 
bach, who took over the reins as third- 
generation president in 1950. A gradu- 
ate engineer of the Federal Institute of 
Technology in Zurich, 35-year-old Rob- 
ert had watched rayons and other syn- 
thetic fibers take over the fashion mar- 
kets, while Schwarzenbach and other 
silk houses floundered. Heavy financial 
backing was the only thing that held 
Schwarzenbach up on its wobbly legs. 

Schwarzenbach management finally 
realized that even money in the bank 
couldn’t hold out indefinitely. There 
was just one last chance: Turn the com- 
pany upside down. When young 
Schwarzenbach became president, after 
four years of bucking management as 
vice-president in charge of production, 
he did just that. He weeded out the 
dead wood, formed a new sales organi- 
zation, replaced obsolete equipment, 
and modernized merchandising tech- 
niques. All he needed was something 
to sell. 
eA Find—He found it in Tennessee 
Eastman’s new made-in-color Estron 
acetate fiber, Chromspun. Instead of 
being dyed in the yarn, the color in 
Chromspun is put in the solution be- 
fore it is strained into yarn. The result: 
It never rubs off or fades—a problem the 
trade has been trying to find the answer 
to for years. 
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AFTER EXECUTIVE MEETING Von Willer, right center, listens to J. F. McMullen, 
superintendent of the car department. Johnston is in right foreground. 
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KEEPING ’EM ROLLING is only indirectly his problem. He checks car loadings with 
H. H. Clark, superintendent of transportation, and H. J. Seib, chief clerk. 


Traffic V.P (Story continues on page 130) 
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DAY'S WORK for Harry Von Willer, head POLICY MATTER brings Von Willer to the office of president Paul W. Johnston 


salesman for Erie, starts with phone call. (seated). The two men are in almost daily contact, even when Von Willer is traveling. 
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PASSENGER service takes up only 5% of Von Willer’s time. FREIGHT traffic is Von Willer’s main concern. C. R. Martin, a 
Here he gets report from A. G. Oldenquist on need for extra cars. freight trafic manager, gives him news about a competitor. } 


What It Takes to Be a Railroad 
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Sure...and they’re made easier 


and better with Carpenter tubing! 


This milking machine manifold, 
which transmits milk from the teat 
cups to the pail, presented some 
tricky fabricating problems. 
But when the manufacturer switched 
to Carpenter Stainless Tubing, 

he came up with a product that was easier to make and 

easier to keep clean: 


e the manifold now is “‘all-stainless”’ . . . best for any 
Sanitary equipment. 


e real savings in manufacturing costs resulted because a 
plating operation was eliminated. 

e because of the uniformly smooth finish of the tube as 
supplied by the mill the manifold is fully corrosion 
resistant and easy to clean. 


When you have been manufacturing corrosion-resistant tubing 

for 25 years, you bump into quite a few knotty problems... and 

we have found that there is no substitute for experience 

in solving many of them. Wherever a product or a process 

involves corrosion-resistant tubing, it will pay to put Carpenter experience to 
work for you. Distributors are located in principal cities from coast to coast. 
The Carpenter Steel Company, Alloy Tube Division, Union, N. J. 


Export Dept.: The Carpenter Steel Co., Port Washington, N. Y. ““CARSTEELCO” 


rrr, 


(Carpenter ¥ 


* guaranteed on every shipment 





IN THE FACTORY 

Identifying and checking 

parts on drums, crates, barrels, 
making charts, signs, etc. 
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4,000,000 per DAY 


MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete air conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any paper 
label job. Let us demonstrate, Write for quotation today. 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich, 





the classified advertising of the world of business 
management. For information write, wire or phone 
BUSINESS WEEK. 





“, . . the job of a traffic 
vice-president shouldn’t be 
confused with the operating 


OMB Cac 
VICE-PRESIDENT starts on p. 128 


The sun was just coming up when 
Harry W. Von Willer, vice-president 
(trafic) of the Erie Railroad Co., got 
off a train in Cleveland a few wecks 
ago. By 8 a.m. on that Friday he was 
in his office on the 13th floor of the 
Midland Building in Cleveland. It 
was a typical beginning of a typical 
work day. 

Von Willer hadn’t seen his desk since 
the previous Monday evening—he had 
been mending commercial fences since 
then, winding up with an address to 
shippers and traffic officials in Cincin- 
nati the night before. His secretary, 
Victor DeBard, was ready for action; 
Von Willer often reaches his desk as 
early as 7:30 a.m. after an overnight 
train ride. 


1. A Day at the Office 


Within an hour, the two men had 
disposed of a three-day accumulation 
of mail. Then Von Willer started to 
round up information on car leasing, 
for a big shipper with whom he had 
breakfasted on the train coming up 
from Cincinnati. 

Soon after 9 o'clock, Von Willer 
greeted his first visitor of the day, Willis 
T. Pierson, the Erie’s general counsel 
and also a vice-president. For two hours 
the vice-presidents discussed how the 
railroad could capitalize on the steel 
companies’ growing importation of iron 
ore via East Coast ports. 
¢ Coal Cut?—Von Willer’s hour be- 
fore lunch was allotted to George A. 
Lamb, his assistant in charge of coal 
trafic. Lamb reviewed the 1952 rec- 
ord and estimated the coal tonnage that 
should move during 1953. Then the 
men got down to a big worry: How will 
the increasing use of natural gas and 
oil in the Erie’s former coal-burning 
areas affect the tonnage of coal carried 
by the road? A lot, they decided, and 
the only thing to do about it is fight for 
a bigger share of the coal tonnage that 
SUIVIVeS. 
¢ Sales Job—Up to the luncheon break, 
Von Willer had spent all his time on 
freight traffic—more specifically, iron 
ore and coal. That's a fair reflection 
of his official interests. Half of the 
Erie’s freight tonnage comes from coal, 
coke, and iron ore; though it vields less 
revenue per ton than many other com- 
modities, this bulk stuff demands top 
attention. 

The job of a traffic vice-president for 
a railroad shouldn’t be confused with 


the operating end of the road. In a 
railroad, traffic means sales. And in any 
other industry Von Willer’s title would 
be vice-president in charge of sales. 

Since he’s basically a traveling sales- 
man—one in a $40,000 to $50,000 a 
year bracket—Von Willer has an irregu- 
lar home life. This Friday, in fact, he 
had foresightedly made a luncheon 
date with his wife, Roberta. 

The Von Willers met in the lounge 
of the Fred Harvey Oak Room in 
Union Terminal. Mrs. Von Willer was 
armed with newspaper clippings to 
bring her husband up to date on events 
during his absence. 

e Afternoon Docket—At 2 o'clock, Von 
Willer returned to his office. G. F. 
Mills, his administrative assistant, was 
ready with a stack of letters needing 
Von Willer’s signature. 

From 2:30 till after 5:30, Von Willer 
dealt with a stream of varied problems. 
Here’s how the afternoon went: 

e D. M. Lynn, in charge of indus- 
trial development, reported trouble in 
persuading a city to ease zoning re- 
strictions on a tract where the Erie 
wants to locate a customer’s new fac- 
tory. He also gave Von Willer a plan 
for buying a tract in another city to 
serve as bait for a new factor, 

e The retirement of three em- 
ployees on pension brought up a per- 
sonnel problem that was quickly dis- 
posed of. 

¢ Von Willer received and studied 
the final report on the year’s series of 
educational tours for sclected traffic 
department personnel 

e At 4:30, Von Willer kept a date 
with company president Paul W Johns- 
ton to discuss 1953 prospects. He also 
reported on a New York conference of 
all eastern railroads concerning appor- 
tionment of transcontinental rates. 

eHe spent half an hour with 
E. S. Root, chief of research, on the 
traffic department’s forecast for 1953. 

e Finally, at 5:20, he went to the 
office of H. H. Clark, superintendent 
of transportation, to check on carload- 
ings and transfers from connecting car- 
riers in the previous 24 hours. 

This working day lacked one clement: 
The usual half-hour morning meeting 
of Erie executives was called off. All 
executives attend these daily meetings, 
which update them on any unusual 
happenings of the previous day 
* No Long Weekend—It was nearly 6 
p-m. when Von Willer headed home- 
ward. He was scheduled for a half-dav’s 
work in the office the next dav, Satur- 
day. Then he would board a train 
again Sunday night for an all-dav meet- 
ing of shippers in Detroit on Monday. 
He would spend Tuesday and Wednes- 
day with R. E. O’Grady, his regional 
assistant in Chicago. 

Spending most of his nights on a 
Pullman or living out of a suitcase in 
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out, as he had suspected, that Erie 
made a little profit on it. And he is 
convinced that carload lots will follow 
if the road does a good job of moving 
a shipper’s LCL shipments. So he is 
out to double LCL volume in 1953. 

Here he butts heads with one of his 
company’s subsidiaries, National Car- 
loading Corp. Erie has owned this 
company since 1949, when it bought 
out the holdings of Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co. Von Willer is a director 
of National Carloading, too. 

National Carloading is a freight for- 
warder. It collects and distributes LCL 
freight, using Erie facilities mostly. So 
Erie and National Carloading salesmen 
vie for the same business, while Von 
Willer smiles at the rivalry. 
¢ Sales Pitch—Von Willer is a conserva- 
tive man. He has no use for the back- 
slapping sales Ler he trains his 
salesmen to make their pitch with a 
minimum of byplay. But he is receptive 
to new ideas that can be translated 
into salable service features. 

Erie’s Jersey City-Chicago route is 
a little longer than competing routes— 
100 mi. longer than the Pennsylvania, 
50 mi. longer than the New York Cen- 
tral, a few miles longer than the Nickel 
Plate-Lackawanna route. So the Erie 
has to offer added services as compen- 
sation. 

One such service is the “Quick Ac- 

tion” car locator system, worked out 
by the operating department. It pro- 
vides a daily report of the location of 
every car in transit, so a car can be 
rerouted without loss of time. 
¢ Poor Cousin—Passenger operations 
get only about 5% of Von Willer’s 
time. ‘That’s in proportion to their 
contribution of 4% to gross revenue. 
Von Willer would like to shed the com- 
muter business as soon as possible. 
e Training—Von Willer spends a lot 
of time on personnel selection and 
training for bis department. That's 
one function he doesn’t delegate. 

Until Erie’s shake-up in 1941, a new 
employee learned on the job, picking 
up scraps of information here and 
there. Among the first things Von 
Willer did when he became vice-presi- 
dent was to start a job-training pro- 
gram. When he found no suitable text- 
book for his classes, he and other Erie 
executives wrote one, later published 
under the title of Traffic Fundamentals. 

To keep the sales force up to date 
on Erie’s facilities and service, Von 
Willer holds regional conferences at 
close intervals. He also gives his sales- 
men a two-week tour of the entire sys- 
tem. 


IV. Career on the Rails 


A career in transportation was the 
last thing Von Willer planned for 
himself at the time he graduated from 
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— There is only one Rust-Oleum 


RUST-OLEUM. 
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Specify Genuine Rust-Oleum 
Accept No Substitute 


TheexclusiveRust-Oleum 

formula was developed 

by a Master Mariner 

during more than 20 

years of combating the 

terrible rust-producing conditions 
of the sea. It incorporates a spec- 
ially-processed fish oil vehicle that 
dries, is odor-free, and is formulated 
in many colors. It may be applied 
directly over sound rusted surfaces 
after scraping and wirebrushing to 
remove rust scale and loose par- 
ticles. See why nearly every type 
of industry in the world has relied 
upon Rust-Oleum for over a quar- 
ter century. 

RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 

2422 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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Rust-Oleum Corporation 

2422 Oakton Street, Evanston, Iilir 

the Rust-Oleum 
and the nome 


Gentlemen: | om interested in 

story. Please send me the facts 
of my nearest Rust-Oleum Industria! Distributor 
Nome 
Address 
City 
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SAULT STE. MARIE 
MICHIGAN sesreee, 


SHARE IN SUCCESS 


In the SOO you will find labor and man- 
agement working together. Both are aware 
of each other’s contributions and that as 
a “ream” they have greater security. It is 
this understanding that has attracted new 
industry to the SOO. 
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Labor has consistently 

taken the view that what- 
ever is good for industry is good 
for them. This policy Cocn 
vital to the success enjoyed by 
industry in the SOO. 


“ WRITE FOR 
THIS BOOK 
TODAY! 


ement has praised 

la for its contribu- 

tions toward business success. 

The same fine relationship is ex- 
tended to new industry. 


All the importent facts are in this 
book, 
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YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR 
CORPORATION 


NILES, OHIO 


YOCAR 


Large scale producers of ... 
big weldments on a production 
basis —die pressed channels 
for bus, truck and trailer chas- 
sis — railway cars, repairs and 
parts — miscellaneous heavy 
presswork, 
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help wanted 


every business man needs help — and 
needs it badly — at some time or other. 
If you have a business service that will 
help America’s business executives — the 
readers of BUSINESS WEEK — then tell 
them through the Business Services Sec- 
tion of “Clues.” 


Just write Classified Division, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 W 42nd St, NY 36 














a hotel circumscribes Von Willer’s 
social life at home. On this Friday 
night, like most nights at home, he had 
his customary two bourbon highballs 
before dinner, and after dinner settled 
down to talk with his wife. 


ll. Erie's Hierarchy 


As vice-president (trafic), Von Willer 
is answerable only to Johnston, Erie 
president. He has just one task: to turn 
up at least $175-million in revenue each 
year. This he made with more than 
$3-million to spare in 1951, the biggest 
year in the Erie’s history, and by more 
than $1-million in 1952 despite an esti- 
mated $6-million loss from the steel 
strike. 

To produce this revenue, Von Wil- 
ler has a force of 475 to 500 employees 
in his department. Only the operating 
department is larger. 
¢ Insatiable Demand—In the past eight 
years, the Erie has spent about $125- 
million to improve the road’s services 
and to increase its capacity. Though 
this program is now tapering off, Von 
Willer and his aides have to meet a 
constant demand from the operating 
department for more business. 

To answer this cry, Von Willer him- 
self beats the bushes for new business. 
He travels 150,000 mi. a year, makes 
more than 100 speeches, and visits hun- 
dreds of customers. He regards these 
trips as effective in keeping up the 
enthusiasm of his sales force, in main- 
taining friendly relations with old cus- 
tomers, and in digging up potential 
freight shippers. 
¢ Five Branches—Von Willer's depart- 
ment is broken into five divisions, with 
an assistant vice-president at the head 
of each: 

¢ Three are regional offices headed 
by D. R. Thompson, Cleveland; E. J. 
Dean, New York; R. E. O'Grady, Chi- 
cago. Thompson also supervises pas- 
senger traffic, which produces only 
about 4% of the Erie’s gross. 

¢ The fourth is the highly tech- 
nical division that deals only with the 
rate structure. It is headed by Alfred 
Blaucel. 

¢ Fifth is the industrial develop- 
ment division headed by Lynn. 

The assistant vice-presidents super- 
vise the Erie’s 46 sales and service 
offices in 14 on-line cities and 32 other 
areas ‘including points in Canada and 
Mexico) that originate freight in large 
volume. 


lll. The Selling Job 


In any railroad traffic department, 
the eternal challenge is to get a fair— 
or more than fair—share of the poten- 
tial freight business. This means com- 

ting not only with other railroads 
ut also with the truckers. 


‘of trouble-shooting. In 


In the Erie’s traffic department, Von 
Willer and his staff have inherited one 
peculiar problem: The Erie originates 
only about 46% of the 42-million tons 
of freight it carries each year. That’s 
not good. Originating 50% of freight 
is considered only a fair performance. 
¢ Digging Up Business—Von Willer, of 
course, is pushing the long-term indus- 
trial development of the Erie’s route. 
The more factories and warehouses, the 
more freight Erie can generate. 

For the short term, the only thing 
Von Willer can do is sell aggressively to 
off-line shippers and keep the on-line 
shippers happy. He also keeps in mind 
the desirability of upgrading Erie’s 
freight tonnage. Bulk stuff is fine for 
volume but low on profit. Coal and 
coke, for example, make up 33% of 
Erie’s tonnage but only 12% of revenue. 
¢ Research Helps—To determine which 
classes of freight should be sold most 
vigorously, Von Willer uses a study that 
was made by the company’s research 
department, which he helped found. 
The unit isn’t part of his empire, but 
his traffic department uses from 65% 
to 80% of its time. 

As one of its first studies, research 
drew up a table showing net profit or 
loss to the company for each type of 
freight handled. This guides the sales 
force in pinpointing its efforts. The 
Erie continues to carry lettuce, but its 
salesmen are plugging for shipments of 
citrus fruits. 

At Von Willer’s request, research has 
also studied passenger train revenues 
and costs, revenue estimates for years 
ahead, freight and passenger potentials 
on which sales quotas could be based 
for each sales office. 
¢ Delegating Work—Von Willer gives 
his regional assistant vice-presidents a 
free hand in managing their areas. It 
is only when the regional office has 
exhausted its resources that a_ sales 
problem reaches the boss in Cleveland. 

Usually, Von Willer cracks most of 
the tough nuts merely by discussion 
with his regional assistant, leaving the 
latter to carry on. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he steps in personally to visit the 
shippers involved. 

Von Willer doesn’t mind this kind 
fact, he re- 
gards his personal calls on customers 
as the pleasantest part of his job. 

The personal touch is constantly 
preached by Von Willer. He insists 
that every present and potential ship- 
per be visited by a regional salesman 
at least once every two weeks. 
¢ Small Lots—He also exhorts his sales- 
men not to scorn the smallest shipment. 
Erie makes a big play for LCL (less 
than carload lot) freight; most other 
roads regard this class of freight as a 
costly nuisance. 

Von Willer put the research staff to 
work studying LCL freight and found 
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SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC 69 
Agency -Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 


SHAKEPROOF. INC, 4th Cover 
Agency  Waldie & Brigas, Ine 


THE SHELTON LOOMS TTTTTTTy 112 
Agency -Harry Serwer, Inc 


SINCLAIR OIL CORP. 
Agency Doremus & Co 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO , eee 
Agency Chas. Dallas Reach Co., Ine, 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO 
Agency~-Klau- Van Pietersom-Dunlap Assoc., 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO 
Agency--Gray & lowers 
vas ser ae mae peweves co... 
ency Geyer Ad 
evave oF FLORIDA one 
Agency — Henry Quednau, Inc, 


SUN OIL 
Agency 2. & Rogers 


TOLEDO SCALE CO eves 

Agency Beeson: Rete he rt, ‘Ine 
TRAILMOBILE INC 

Agency Farson, Huff & Northilich’ 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO 

Agency-- Young & Rubicam, Inc 
TUBING APPLIANCE CO. 

Agency Byron H. Brown & Staff 
U. S. SAVINGS & LOAN LEAGUE 

Agency—-Christopher, Williams & Hridges 
U. 8, STEEL CORP.. 

Agency—-Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
WARNER & SWASEY CO 

Agency—-The pha Be | Eshleman Co. 
THE WAvne PUMP CO. 

Agency- . K. Aldridge Assoc. 
a a SEARS CO.... 

Agency—-Ellington & €o., Inc. 


YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR CORP.... 
Agency—Meek & Thomas, Inc. 


2nd Cover 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. Address box number replies 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 





42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 





Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 6 


Write for special 


NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


= === Position Vacant => 
Soles M to ize sales of electronic 


instruments and controls to process industries 
New division of old and well established com- 
pany Initial acceptance of product indicates 
tremendous market. A challenging opportunity 
for a man with ability, experience, and ambi- 
tion. P-6776, Business Week. 


==a= Selling Opportunities Offered === 
Representative Wanted—Eastern Electronic and 
Machine parts manufacturer, Requires repre- 
sentation in Eastern New England, Chicago, 
and West Coast areas, RW-6576, Business 
Week. 





Industrial Sales Opportunity for competent rep- 
resentatives in established districts, Buffalo, 
Detrolt, ete Sale of nationally-advertised pro- 
duction control, tool, gage, cost, inventory and 
other plant control procedures, equipment and 
supplies. Practical experience developing, su- 
vervising or selling such controls essential. 
nelude resume in reply. RW-6786, Business 
Week, 


Manufacturers’ Representative wanted—in the 
territory you now serve—a representative who 
has good contacts with purchasing agents, en- 
gineering or executive personnel who control 
or influence sources of supply for babbitted 
bearings We prefer that you also represent 
other recognized, well regarded products for 
use in original equipment Our company is a 
reliable, well established primary source which 
is now supplying babbitted bearings to a num- 
ber of the country’s largest manufacturers. 
Waukesha Tool Co., Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


Positions Wanted 


5 years seili titive jalty to 
execs. Age 33. Mic higan M.B.A. (marketing). 
PW.-6675, Business Week, 


Electrical Engineer-Editor with solid graphic arts 
background, Presently directing 15-man tech. 
publications (mil. & civ.) dept. Desires reloca- 
tion in similar post. PW-6676, Business Week, 





Snccutive Accountant-Attorney, C.P.A., Harvard 

1.B.A. Eleven years sound experience. Age 37, 
apa family. Desires opportunity as treaas- 
urer's or controller's assistant. PW-6665, Busi- 
nese Week 

ti Engi duate with 12 yeors 

techni« al and “manufacturing experience, seeks 
administrative position requiring ability to or- 
ganize and work effectively with people. Have 
been in executive position with large manufac - 
turer of mechanical-electrical machinery. 
Married, age 35. PW-6743, Business Week. 


Executive Accountant, 41, M.B.A., C.P.A. (N.Y.- 
N.J.) ex-Navy Coat Inepector Lt. Comdr.), staff 
assistant top management, accounting, budgets, 
costs, internal control; lecturer at eastern uni- 
versity, PW 76749, Business Week. 


LLB and MBA “greduate. "Available immediately. 

Experience in Personnel, Industrial Relations, 

ee Les Married. Age 36. PW-6677, Business 
ee * 





Trattic—experienced manuoger, claim supervisor, 
rates. Knowledge national shipping, rail motor 
forwarder tariffs. handling, whang. Degree 
trait Interstate practitioner Age 32. 49 
Oswego, Staten Island, N. ¥ 


=m=== Selling Opportunities Wanted =—= 


Are you getting your full share of business from 
Puerto Rico”? Highly dynamic and experi- 
enced salesman seeks permanent connection 
with seund potential. Airmal!l particulars to 
P.O. Box 1362, San Juan, Puerto Rico (USA). 


Experienced salesman with good academic (MBA) 
and technical (graphic arts) background 
wishes to relocate in NYC area. Presently an 
assistant sales manager and ad manager with 
large printing firm in midwest. Age 32. Seek- 
ing position with opportunity to exercise initia- 
tive wee grow with firm. 68A-677 Business 
eek. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 


====Co tract Work 
Limited Coating Copecity available for applying 


gelatin and/or silver halide emulsions on 
»aper, acetate, vinyl, or metal foil. Dasco 
hoto Products Inc. Newton, New Jersey. 


Sheet Metal Production Time available. 10 ga. ga. 
and lighter sheet steel, copper, stainless steel, 
aluminum, sheet products. Low overhead, 
favorable labor rates. Lindley & Huston, Inc., 
Marion, Indiana. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Canadian Paint mfrs. seeks contact with 
American firm considering the Canadian 
market in paint or any chemical line. New 
equipment—will process to your formulae on 
any basis, Situated in southwestern Ontario 
on American railroads. Great Lakes Paint & 
Varnish Co. Litd., Rodney, Ont. 


Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. 
can aim at a first year $15,000 profit. 
Co., 442 N, Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas. 


= Patents For Sal 
$300,000,000.00 is the potential demand for 


alternating current rectifiers in next 5 to 6 
years. Patents on a new A.C. rectifying system 
for sale or license. Employes 3 phase trans- 
former, tull rectification of positive and nega- 
tive current, 96% plus efficiency and near unity 
power factor. Frank E. Smith, 2907 Lewiston 
Rd., Niagara Falls, N 7 


EQUIPMENT 


For Sale 


Hydraulic Presses, self contained, motor driven, 
hand operated, automatic, & semi-Automatic, 
for every industry. Write for catalog. Clifton 
Hydraulle Press Co., PO Box 325, Clifton, N. J. 


Sellers Power Flow Planer (Double Housing, 
48” x 48” x 16’; new in 1944) heads list of ex- 
ceptional buys we offer in reconditioned highest 
quality late type machine tools. Phone MOnroe 
6-7715. MacDell Corp., 1042 W. Lake 8t., Chi- 
cago 7, Lil. 


Thomas Mechanical Collators save 40% to 70% 
in cost, time, and personnel. Speedily, easily, 
and accurately gather duplicated forms in 2 
to 16 page sets. Portable and floor models for 
all needs. Write for free folder 112, free collat- 
ing analysis sheet, and name of nearest Thomas 
dealer. Thomas Collators, Dept. L, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VM 41 2 I'l pay $25,000. for $250,000 one year 
so can keep control $1,500,000.00. New Medical 
Building, Good Middlewestern City Please 
hear plan personally. Your money well pro- 
tected. BO-6509, Business Week. 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 


Free Factbook its on how hundreds of 
national firme profit from branch plants in 
Metropolitan Oakland Area (MOA). This geo- 
graphic hub of Pacific Coast provides: proxim- 
ity to multi-billion dollar West market; impor- 
tant savings in shipping time and cost; major 
terminus for truck, rail, air, sea carriers; all- 
season production and demand; skilled labor 
source; acres of level sites, phenomenal, con- 
tinuing growth. For free Factbook, write: Ala- 
meda County New Industries Committee, Suite 
101A, 427 13th Street, Oakland, California. 




















high school in Indianapolis. His father 
was a New York Central conductor, 
however, and that fact brought him 
eventually into railroading. 

Von Willer’s schoolday plan for life 
led him toward electrical engineering. 
He entered Purdue University in 1914 
(at the age of 18) with that aim in’ 
mind. But his father died a year and 
a half later, and he had to leave college. 
He was still determined to get into the 
electrical ficld. So he got a job with an 
electrical contractor. The job soon 
petered out, and Von Willer resisted 
no longer when an old friend of his 
father offered him a job as a freight 
receiving clerk on the New York Cen- 
tral. 

Then came America’s entry into 
World War I. In 1917-19, Von Willer 
was in the Army as a horseshoer in the 
113th Field Signal Battalion. He was 
discharged with permanent rank of 
first-class sergeant. 
¢ Postwar—Returning to the New York 
Central in 1919, Von Willer won 
minor advances. He quit in 1923 to be- 
come chief clerk for the Erie at In- 
dianapolis. This move started his ascent 
through the ranks of the traffic depart- 
ment, serving at offices in Springheld, 
Ill.; Minneapolis, Youngstown, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland before his present ap- 
pointment. 
¢ The Man—Von Willer is methodical, 
a perfectionist, and a realist. Typical of 
railroad men, he employs only male 
secretaries, uses a rolltop desk as well 
as a conference-type work table. He 
carries two watches; a pocket watch that 
he relies on, a wrist watch for a quick 
look (though he regularly forgets to 
wind it). 

The Von Willers live in a modestly 
fashionable home in Shaker Heights, 
residential suburb of Cleveland. He 
hires men to maintain the house and 
lawn but reserves the care of the rose 
garden for himself. 

Von Willer has great powers of con- 
centration, either in the office or at 
home. He feels smoking helps him in 
this, and he smokes a pipe almost in- 
cessantly. 

To keep abreast of the news, he regu- 
larly reads Traffic World, Sales Man- 
agement, and the New York ‘Times, and 
skims the marked copies of the Wall 
Street Journal, Harvard Business Re- 
view, and BUSINESS WEEK that his secre- 
tary feeds to him. Mrs. Von Willer 
keeps him up to date on local affairs 
by her clipping service. 
¢ Taking It Easy—For relaxation, Von 
Willer likes nothing better than a 
two-bit game of poker with his inti- 
mates in the transportation business. 
He enjoys golf but fares badly at it. 

On his overnight train trips he also 
finds time to read. He swears by a 
paperbacked cowboy story or detective 
thriller as a cure for insomnia. 
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What it saves on the 


Hard put to keep costs down, manufacturers of farm 
equipment shied away from the use of ball bearings. 
Until Fafnir developed this simple ball bearing unit 
with its own low-cost housing. Easily bolted onto 
a machine, it solved a costly, complicated installa- 
tion problem. Here was the means of getting better 
assemblies with fewer parts at a saving in time and 
money ... farm machines that operate more efficiently 
... longer, and require a minimum of servicing time. 


Mow “than top quali i 


ceslage 


This is another instance of the Fafnir attitude and 
aptitude for solving bearing problems. It’s a way of 
looking at bearings from the user’s point of view. An 
ability to come up with the right bearing for the need. 
Perhaps you can benefit from this approach to ball 
bearing application in which top quality bearings are 
only the beginning. Fafnir’s experience, remember, 
is more than 40 years long — and industry wide. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


Fafnir Ball Bearing Flangette, a pre-lubricated, 
completely packaged unit. Assures smooth, 
trouble-free, long-life power shaft operation. 





THE TREND 


The Era of Big Budgets 


The $78-billion budget that President Truman pre- 
sented to Congress just before he left office is the symbol 
of an era of high spending and high taxes. This is the 
third budget in a row that has totaled over $70-billion. 
It is the third straight budget to claim over 25% of the 
national income. These have, of course, been three years 
of increasing defense expenditures. On this basis, it has 
also been easy to overlook the dangers in big budgets. 





Too Big a Burden 


The greatest danger—as pointed out on this page 
before—is that our ramshackle tax system will not sup- 
port budgets of $70-billion to $80-billion without repres- 
sive effects on the private economy. Taxes on individuals 
and corporations—particularly the excess-profits tax— 
are at rates that strangle business growth and undermine 
individual initiative. 

Big budgets also are a symbol of the increasing con- 
centration of power in the hands of the federal govern- 
ment. ‘The power to spend is the power to hire and 
fire for 2.6-million federal jobs according to policies set 
in Washington. The power to spend is also the power 
to discriminate in favor of, or against, individuals or 
business groups in the placing of government orders, as 
attested by the frequent riders attached to appropria- 
tions bills for this purpose. 

Big budgets have prevented any significant reduction 
in the national debt accumulated during World War IL. 
And the debt certainly should be cut, to ease the interest 
burden and to strengthen our fiscal position against 
future emergency. The federal government would face 
grave difficulties if another war called for large-scale 
borrowing, on top of the present volume of floating debt. 

In this situation, it is not enough to say, as Truman 
did, that the budget is big because the Korean war made 
this necessary. We need a program to bring the budget 
down, and bring it down by a definite date. The new 
Budget Director, Joseph M. Dodge, has warned that we 
can expect no “60-day miracles.” But the new Adminis- 
tration can and should set up a goal for the budget reduc- 
tion to be accomplished during its term of office. This 
would be in accordance with President Eisenhower's 
campaign pledge. And in his State of the Union 
message this week, he said the government's first order 
of fiscal business is the annual deficits. 

The goal should be to cut the budget to $65-billion or 
less during the next four years. It would then amount to 
less than 209% of national income, figured at the normal 
rate of increase, And the era of big budgets would be 
ended. 

The Truman Administration had argued that no such 
reduction can be contemplated until the international 
situation improves. Hence big budgets every year. The 
alternative approach is to set a goal for lowering the 
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budget now and stick to it, even if the international 
situation does not improve. That means cutting expendi- 
tures the hard way, by insisting on more efficiency in 
government operations. 

There is obviously no way to reduce the budget sub- 
stantially without economies in the defense program, 
which accounts for $57-billion of the $78-billion Truman 
budget. But the possibilities in this area are much 
greater than Truman had been willing to admit. If the 
international situation continues tense, defense expendi 
tures, at the present rate of efficiency, may run over 
$50-billion for several years to come. But if efficiency 
in the military establishment can be increased 3% per 
year—the normal increase in productivity for manu 
facturing industries—defense expenditures can be cut 
almost $7-billion in the next four years without sacri- 
ficing a single tank or plane. In this way, future defense 
requirements may be held to around $45-billion. 

It should be possible to cut at least $2-billion from the 
$21-billion currently budgeted for civilian expenditures of 
the federal government. Much larger reductions have 
been suggested in studies prepared by Sen. Douglas, 
Sen. Byrd, the Committee for Economic Development, 
and others. But this amount will be sufficient to drop 
the total budget below $65-billion if economies in 
defense are also achieved. 

In the past, civilian expenditures have actually proved 
harder to cut than military spending. From 1948 to 
1950, a period of declining defense expenditures, spend 
ing on domestic welfare and security projects rose $3.7 
billion. And the pressure for more federal spending— 
in some cases, desirable spending—is continuous and 
growing. For example, it seems inevitable that expendi 
tures for the health and welfare of our aged will show 
a rising trend. Consequently, to achieve a net reduction 
in spending on civilian programs will require a con- 
siderably greater reduction in wasteful spending. 


Advance Planning 


The persistent tendency of expenditures to rise unless 
rigidly limited makes it imperative to set the limits in 
advance. To cut spending on federal civilian programs, 
the new Administration will have to resist—more suc 
cessfully than its predecessor has done—the continuing 
pressure from partisan groups to increase these programs 
and start additional programs. The new Administration 
will have to do what the old administration refused to 
do—to take a look at programs that were started in the 
depression of the ’30s and decide whether such sums are 
really justified in today’s changed economy. This is 
particularly true in the fields of housing and agriculture. 

Finally, the time has come to see what programs now 
conducted by the federal government can be turned 
over to state, local, and private management. These 
are not easy decisions to make. That is why it is so 
important to set a definite goal and a definite time for 
ending the era of big budgets. 
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SHAKEPROOF 


“FASTENING ANALYZED” 5) 


AMERICA’S GREAT RESOURCES PLUS A FREE ECONOMY MADE THIS BUSINESS POSSIBLE! 
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